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Our Jot 
By Thomas L. Luzier 


We people of the United Nations have a considerable job on our hands. We 
must win the war. All that makes life worth living is at stake. We cannot all 
serve with the armed forces, but we can all do our bit. There is a job for every- 


one of us. 





Much has been written about Civilian Morale and its importance to our war effort. What 
is Civilian Morale? In its best sense, is it not a feeling of confidence, shared by people with 
mutual beliefs and hopes and interests, that sustains a nation during any period of emergency or 
great stress? Is it not, in fact, an expression of national character? 


At no time in our history has there been a greater need for confidence; confidence in our 
leaders, in our armed forces, in our physical and spiritual resources, in ourselyes—confidence 
in all of these forces working together towards Victory, towards the preservation of those ideals 
and practices of liberty, justice, individualism and decency which are essential to our way of life, 
to our fundamental heritage. 


Maintaining national morale calls for a calm and sensible attitude towards the news, and 
especially towards the things we hear. There is one type of person today without whom we should 
be much better off, and that is the Rumor-monger. He will tell you (in strictest confidence, of 
course) that he heard from the friend of a friend of a friend, who is in a position to “know”, that 
our war production is lagging and that we are losing the war. Idle talk of this nature tends to 
break down morale. Anything that weakens confidence is inimical to morale. If we did but know 
it, most of these so-called rumors emanate from Nazi agents who enlist the unwitting services of 
natural-born pessimists and gossips to spread lies insidiously calculated to undermine confidence 
and thus weaken morale. So, unless we have something really constructive to offer, let us profit by 
this old Chinese proverb: “Better to keep mouth shut and have people wonder if you are a fool than 
to open it and remove all doubt.” 


Every citizen of this country, every citizen of the United Nations, in fact everyone everywhere 
who cherishes freedom, is charged with the solemn duty of prosecuting the war to the absolute 
limit of his or her ability until Victory is won and a practical peace established. 


This means that we shall be called upon individually and collectively to make more and more 
sacrifices. We shall not be found wanting. We may grumble a bit at the inconveniences and 
hardships, but that in itself is no bad thing; it is an escape valve, a clanking of the machinery of 
Democracy shifting into a higher gear to meet emergencies as they arise. 


It is a fact that many of us would benefit in health by eating less and walking more. The 
rationing of gasoline, the restrictions on rubber and the probable rationing of some foodstuffs will 
not be without their salutary effects. Keeping physically, mentally and morally fit and patriotically 
alert is the all-important job today. . 


Let those of us who for one reason or another cannot serve with the armed forces give as much 
of our time as possible to Civilian Defense, as much of our money as possible to the buying of War 
Bonds and Stamps, and every vestige of our national spirit, pride, determination and courage to the 
winning of the war. That is our job! 


LUZIER’S, INC., MAKERS OF FINE COSMETICS & PERFUMES 
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HYGEIA, The Health Magazine, is 
published monthly by the American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. Yearly sub- 
scription price, $2.50; for foreign 
postage add 75 cents. Single copies, 
25 cents. Volume 20, Number 9. 
Entered as second-class matter March 
21, 1923, at the postoffice at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Acceptance for mailing at spe- 
cial rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1,103 Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized March 21, 1923. Printed 
in U.S.A. 

Unsolicited manuscripts will be con- 
sidered by the Editor but must be 
accompanied by a stamped self 
addressed envelop to insure return 
if rejected. Manuscripts should be 
typewritten, double-spaced, and the 
original, not the carbon copy sub- 
mitted. All rights reserved. 
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What can a man believe in? 


. 
Those TWO little girls and that boy at the black- 
board are not just writing their arithmetic lesson. 
They are helping to write the future of America. 


They’re learning to think for themselves; to know 
the meaning of discipline and fair play; to distin- 
guish between the true and the false. 

In a few years those children will be grown up. 
But their minds, their character and their useful- 
ness as citizens are being shaped right now. 


They are being shaped the American way—by a 
system of free education based on truth, religious 
liberty and an understanding of human needs. 


It is a system you can believe in—worth fighting 


for. 





Every Squibb product —whether ma 

especially for prescription by the med 
ical profession or for proper eve ryda J 
use in the home—bears an individual 
control number. It means that each 
detail in the product’s making has 
been checked against Squibb’s | 
standards and recorded under that 
number at the Squibb Laboratories 
Look: for the name and control number 


when you buy. Youcan believe in Squul 





ER: SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Copr. 1942, by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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“The Adcomber” 


looks at Hygeia ads 
IT’S YOUR MOVE, MOTHER, 
when your child sucks his thumbs 
or bites his nails. Make your 
“move” in the right direction—turn 
to page 707 . . . Read about Thum 
It discourages those unhealth- 
ful habits. oe re 
Free to The-Lady-Who-Plans-the-Meals-at 


Your-House: a mighty helpful little booklet 
to use in selecting the right amounts of the 


right foods! Its title, “Your Food—How 
Does It Rate for Health?” Address on 
page 680. ~ 


Is THIS the figure type you pre- 
fer? (page 641)—or do your tastes 
run to more streamlined silhou- 
elles? The Young Person pictured 
is the choice of Mead Johnson & 
Company—who SHOULD know 
something of their subject... 

If you could see inside your baby’s 
feet—see how those growing bones must 
shape themselves to the shoes he wears 
—would you be satisfied with the size 
and fit of his present pair? Wee Walkers 
are correct but inexpensive. For sale at 
all these moderate price stores—page 705. 

Soe 


What’s good for boys will fatten 


girls. What fattens girls helps 
grownups too. . . Have you tried 
“eating” milk at your table? Here’s 


a dandy book of recipes for all ages 
—page 689. Just ask for it! 


Petal soft for baby’s 
comfort. Fit? As you pin it. 
Finish? An exceptionally ab- 
sorbent birdseye weave for 


Freai? ., 


the highest degree of comfort. 
FREE—a doll-size sample of this 


new DIAPER DELUXE. 
on the coupon, page 700. 


Ask for it 


——e 

Like to make a gift of “healthy feet” 
to your sons and daughters when they’re 
grownup? Put strong, flexible shoes on 


mur boys and girls today. Poll Parrots 
are both strong and _ flexible . ue 
“grownup styles,” besides. Mighty pop- 
ilar with the youngsters—and a lot for 


the money, mothers say. Page 706. 
What have you done about that bald spot? 
A lot of mirror-dodging? A lot of wishful 
thinking, maybe? But it MAY 
detract from your appearance; it CAN make 
you look years older. Max Factor, maker of 
fine hairpieces, will mail you confidentially 
an illustrated booklet, for the asking. 
Page 698. 


If “school troubles” put in their 
appearance after classes begin, and 
your child can profit by a new 
school home, it’s still not too late to 
send him to Devereux Schools. Ask 
your physician, or write to . . 
(address on page 686). 

THE ADCOMBER 
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BETTY M. COMPTON is probably 
one of only a few ex-Latin teachers 
who feel equally at home cooking a 
meal in the family kitchen, taking 
a scientific reading atop a South 
American mountain, giving an in- 
spirational speech before a_ large 
civic group or sitting down to 
breakfast with a Nobel prize win- 
ner. Moreover, this remarkable 
versatility stems more largely from 
her own ability and enthusiasm 
than from the fact that the Nobel 
prize winner—Arthur Holly Comp- 
ton, dean of the division of physi- 
cal sciences at the University of 
Chicago—is her husband. “One of 
Mrs. Compton’s greatest charms is 
her radiant enthusiasm, which she 
unconsciously passes along to every 
one she meets,” says Lois Fisher, 
the artist whose illustrations ac- 
company Mrs. Compton’s “Victory 
Menus” on page 664. “Knowing 
this, many civie and social organi- 
zations are eager to enlist her ser- 
vices in an executive capacity.” At 
the moment, Mrs. Compton’s en- 
thusiasm embraces the chairman- 
ship of the program committee of 
the USO, membership on the board 
of managers of an important unit 
of the YWCA, leadership in her 
college alumni associalion and 
effective activity in half a dozen 
other church, civic and charitable 
organizations. 

Leaving Wooster College, Ohio, 
and a career as a Latin teacher 
behind her to marry a physicist in 
1916, Mrs. Compton at- 
tended scientific congress 
and visited every leading scientific 
laboratory in the world, She 
continued for twenty-six years to 
render what assistance she can to 
her husband, who travels all over 
the globe measuring the effects of 
cosmic rays from the stratosphere 


has since 
every 


has: 





In her 
capacity as reader of instruments 
and head of the commissary depart- 


to the bottom of the sea. 


ment on innumerable expeditions 
she has probably made an impor- 
tant, if indirect, contribution to the 
world’s knowledge of cosmic rays. 
On one South American trip, she 
and Dr. Compton and their son 
Arthur, who is now back in South 
America on a special mission for 
the State Department, took mea- 
surements at the top of a mountain 
every hour for seven straight days. 
Mrs. Compton worked the scientific 
equivalent of the lobster shift: ten 
to two. 

At home in Chicago, Mrs. Comp- 
ton likes nothing better than to sur- 
prise her family with the results of 
her latest experiments in cooking. 
Studying the nutritious menus and 
recipes presented in this issue of 
HyGeia, readers will conclude that 
Betty Compton’s energy and en- 
thusiasm are more than equal to the 
demands of her job as_ traveling 
secretary for cosmic rays. 


WILLARD J. STONE, M.D., author 
of “1,250,000,000 Doses a Year” 
(page 662), was graduated from the 
medical school of the University of 
Michigan in 1901. He took 
graduate work at the University of 
Vienna, Austria, where he was an 
assistant in the clinic of Professor 
Edmund Neusser in 1902 and 1903. 
Later, he studied at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, London, specializing in heart 
disease. Returning to the. United 
States, he practiced medicine in 
Ohio until World War I called him 
to service with the Medical Corps, 
United States Army; from 1917 to 
1919, Maj. Stone was chief of the 
medical service at the U. S. Army 
Base Hospital at Ft. Riley, Kan. 
(Continued on page 648) 
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Are you sure your child is ready for school? 


"OUR YOUNGSTER is going back to school very soon now. You know 
\ it might not be easy for her at first . . . so you've done everything 
possible to simplify her early adjustments. New frocks, new books, a 
brand-new pencil case .. . you've tried to think of everything you 
little girl could possibly need. But are you sure you've thought of 
everything? How about her eyes? 

Your child may never have shown signs of it... even you may not 
be aware of it... but are you sure her eyes are giving her normal. 
accurate vision? When school work begins to be more difficult, a mino1 
visual defect can very easily become a case of serious eyestrain! 

Have your child’s eyes examined today! Discover the truth about 
her eyes and be sure you send her back to school with the priceless 
equipment of keen vision. Help your child be the happy, keen, alert 


youngster you know she is! 
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WHAT ARE SOFT-LITE LENSES? 


Soft-Lite Lenses are s« 
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Watch Out for 


Summer 
Sunshine! 











% Look “| ts youw shun 


Help protect your complexion with 
MARCELLE hypo-allergeniec Cosmetics. We 
suggest you try this special dry-skin 


treatment: 
NIGHT 


Marcelle 
cream with 


1 Cleanse 
Cold Cream. 
or soft cloth. 


Cleansing 
tissue 


skin with 
Remove 


2 Apply Marcelle Mild Astringent Lotion, 


3 Smooth on Marcelle Skin Lubricating 


Cream; massage well and note how it 
“soothes and smooths.”’ Allow cream to 
remain on over night. 

1 Cleanse skin briskly and thoroughly 
with Mareelle Cleansing Cold Cream. Re- 
move cream with tissue or cloth. 

Zz Apply Marcelle Mild Astringent Lotion. 
3 \pply Marcelle Special Foundation 
Cream for Dry Skin, as a powder base. 
Then use Marcelle Powder and Rouge. 


<n 08 a tfuny o> 


Guaranteed by» 
Good Housekeeping 


40 @ OLFECTIVE Of .y 
45 soveanrsto THOS 






















hypo-allergenic 
COSMETICS 


1741 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 





Please send me the five sample beauty 
aids. I enclose 10c. 
Blonde..... Brunette..... Auburn...++ 
C 
CU. bp dnrnrhartereciont sneimeiicanialy 


ADDRESS... cccccccccccccsscccccscsessesseseseseee 








LETTERS 


Ankle Cradle 
To the Editor: 

Perhaps it is presumptuous for a 
layman to criticize an article by a 
professional, but after reading “The 
Patient Stays Home” in the July 
HyGet1a (which was very instruc- 
tive) I would like to suggest to Miss 
Price that she include an “ankle 
cradle” on her list of required 
furniture. 

Cradles give lots of comfort. The 
rubbing of the sheets and bedclothes 
can be most annoying to the pa- 
tient’s feet. Having been a “stay at 
home” patient for many years, I 
know whereof I speak. Cradles are 
reasonably priced and can be ob- 


tained at most hospital supply 
stores. Mary A. Lacey 
Springfield, Mass. 
“Pulling” vs. “Extraction” 
To the Editor: 

The recent article which you 


published for me entitled “Pulling 
Teeth Without Pain” has brought 
me a surprising number of com- 


inents. I received only one “brick- 
bat” letter, and that was from an 
editor of a dental journal who 


found fault with the title. He can’t 
get over the fact that we used “pull- 


ing” instead of “extraction” and 
has taken me to task for it. I ex- 
plained to him that my original 
article did read “extraction,” but 
that since your editors made the 
change in the title I felt that you 
were justified, since I feel quite 
sure that you know more about 


reaching the public than he or I. 
R. Reep Smita, D.D:S. 
Springfield, Mo. 


The euphemism was removed for 
the sake of euphony.—Eb. 
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Boost for Diabetics 


To the Editor: 


Many thanks for publishing Dr. 
Sindoni’s splendid article, “War 
Work for Diabetics.” It was defi- 
nitely a big boost for diabetics be- 
cause it accomplished two pur- 
poses: (1) It placed the blame for 
failures exactly where such blame 


belongs—on the shoulders of the 
careless patient. (2) It gave the 


controlled diabetic the status he de- 
serves, that of being an intelligent 
and useful contributor to Uncle 


Sam. " 
MaABLE K. STABLER 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Practical for Oldsters 
To the Editor: 

Attached find my check to renew 
my subscription to Hyageta for an- 
other two years. How any one 
interested in getting the most out 
of life from a health standpoint can 
afford to miss HyGeEIA is a mystery 
to me. We like the magazine and 
have taken it for many years. It 
has saved its small cost many times 
over in our keeping fit, and we are 
both over 50 years old—so it is as 
practical for the oldsters as it is 
for the younger folk. E. E. Quick 
Mansfield, Ohio 


The Humorous Approach 
To the Editor: 

In your June number of HyYGEIA 
there is an excellent article by Mar- 
gate Kienast entitled, “Advice to the 
Dentally Feeble.” Are _ there re- 
prints of this article? In my teach- 
ing experience this is a difficult 
subject to put across effectively. 
Having always used the serious a)- 
proach—even the thought of using 
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Where your doctor 


deesnl urtle a fevescvgtlion 





ng Dr. 
“War 
s defi- 
cs be- 
pur- 
ne for 
blame 
f the 
e the 
he de- 
ligent 
Uncle 
ABLER 
enew 
r an- 
one ; 
\ ont When your doctor writes a prescription or advises 
t can surgical treatment, he 1s doing what you might expect 
f ; . 
ies 
lery any doctor to do. There are times, however, when 
and ; ik 
It neither medicine nor surgery 1s indicated, but—advice 
imes Your doctor may advise you to get more fresh air 
> are ; 
‘sage and exercise: or, conversely, he may want you to avoid 
it is strenuous physical activities. He may find that you 
JICK need a better balanced diet. Certain adjustments in 
your way of life may be required to eliminate the cause 
of an emotional disturbance. It may be that a vacation 
is what you need. In any event, his advice ts as deh 
GEIA nitely a form of treatment as any prescription he might 
far- write or any surgery he might perform. 
the Only your doctor, by reason of his knowledge ol 
re- / 
.ch- the medical sciences, is qualified to give you such 
cult counsel. And he requires your w holehearted coopera 
ely. ; ag 
o- tion if you are to benefit by it. 
Copyright 1942. The Upjohn Compa! 
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Let Dura-Gloss have the job! While your 
hands are busy with war-work and extra 
tasks of all kinds, let Dura-Gloss keep 
your nails bright and shining. It'll stay 
right on the job—no polish wears longer 


(there's a special ingredient in Dura- 
Gloss to make it stay on). So keep your 
nails pretty—protect them. You'll find 
lovely colors of Dura-Gloss nail polish 
at 10¢ counters, each at the pleasant 
price of 10¢. Get ‘em today! 





See these handsome 
Dura-Gloss colors— 


Blackberry 
Wineberry 


Mulberry 
PLUS 


1O¢ ‘i 


lorr Laborctories, Paterson, N. J 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 


DURA-GLOSS 





a humorous one never occurred to 
me—it seemed that we were not 
getting far. 

EsTHER CEbDARSTAFF, R.N. 
Western Electric Co., 
Cicero, Ill. 

Reprints of any article appearing 
in HyGet1a may be made available in 
quantities of 100 or more. Prices 
will be quoted on inquiry.—Eb. 


Church Display 



















To the Editor: 

This is a hurried snapshot of the 
place I have given what I term the 
better publications for the home in 
our new, unique Church Bulletin 


yard. 7 ’ 
Board Rev. Frep L. SHIFFER 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Missed It! 
To the Editor: 

I have been reading your maga- 
zine for nearly a year, and there is 
one type of article that I have never 
seen—about the hair. Maybe I 
inissed it; if I did, please give me 
the back date. 
New York City 

Among others, “Troubled with 
Dandruff?” by Lois Mattox Miller, 
February 1942.—-Eb. 


JOSEPH RIESEL 
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Shocked Beyond Words 


To the Editor: 

I consider your magazine the 
most interesting I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading! I was 
shocked beyond words when I read 
the letter from K. Sprintz of Fair- 
mont, W. Va., in the July Hycer, 
How any one can read HyGeta and 
then have the nerve to say there jis 
nothing new in it is beyond me! 


Chino, Calif. ELIZABETH Lako 


Dr. Andress 


To the Editor: 

Even though my husband passed 
away several months ago books 
still come in for him to review in 
Hyceia. If anything could be done 
to stop this it would be deeply 


appreciated. ying J. Mace ANDRESS 


Newtonville, Mass. 


Letters still coming from many 
who did not read of his death in 
the newspapers are evidence of the 
regard which HyGeia readers had 
for Dr. J. Mace Andress, editor of 
the school and health department of 
HyGeia for twelve years prior to his 
retirement in 1940. Dr. Andress 
was also professor of psychology 
and hygiene at Worcester Slate 
Teachers’ College, Boston Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Art 
School. He was the author of many 
elementary and secondary school 
textbooks on health education and 
hygiene, and served as editor of 
the magazine “Understanding the 
Child.” —Eb. 





Who's Who in Hygeia 


(Continued from page 644) 


Since 1920, Dr. Stone has been in 
practice in Pasadena, Calif., where 
he is now clinical professor of 
medicine at the University of 
Southern California and attending 
physician on the staff of the Hunt- 
ington Memorial Hospital. His con- 
tributions to medical literature 
have been frequent; the article on 


sedatives in this issue marks his 
first appearance as an author in 
HYGEIA. 


JOHN EISELE DAVIS studied law 
at Richmond University and took 
his master’s degree in educational 
psychology at Washington College, 
in Maryland. The absorbing inter- 
est of his life has been the study 


of recreational activities for the 
mentally sick; he has devoted years 
to working and playing with the 
mentally ill, observing their reac- 
tions and supervising courses of 
recreation designed to rehabilitate 
these patients for useful life. He 
has published two books and 
written numerous articles on recre- 
ational therapy for lay and_ pro- 
fessional journals. “The Modern 
Mental Hospital,” on page 658, sum- 
marizes the methods and_ pro- 
cedures in successful use today. 
The emphasis on recreational ther- 
apy is a source of pride to Mr. 
Davis, whose first book on the sub- 
ject was published twenty years 
ago. 
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“| wanta tell the world something I just 
learned about my beauty soap. I knew all along ~ 
that doctors have always liked my Ivory. But it 

looks as if I didn’t know quite how much! 

Listen to this: Recently every registered phy- 

sician in America was sent a letter by a leading 

medical journal. They were asked what brand 

of soap they advise. And Mommy, more 

doctors said they advise Ivory for 
babies and adults than all other 
brands of soap together!” 


“Yup, I can see the doctors’ point P.S. “Oh, yes, Mommy—that notion 


. After all, mildness is what counts a my 
with a skin like mine! And yours, too, about imported castiles! 


Mommy! Ivory just naturally means “Fat chance of them equaling Ivory's high 
M-I-L-D and P-U-R-E . . . always has! standard of mildness! In fact —they tend 
And now they've goneand made it not quickly to become rancid. In an examination 





only richer and faster-sudsing (what a of imported castiles bought in 6 cities, 42 out 
of 44 showed definite traces of rancidity ... 


an irritating factor.” 


99**/oo % FURS . sil a 


lather!) but milder than ever before! 
Isn’t that sumpin? No wonder doctors 
advise it for both of us, Mommy!” 


TRADEMARK REG 


Naw Velvet-sud IVORY 


Siting sama best! She ‘babies’ my 
woolies with pure IVORY FLAKES! 


THIS blue-and-white \ ““And my, how soft and comfy they stay” 

hand-knit of pure wool 

Botany yarn... still has That’s ’cause Ivory Flakes are so 
its color, fit, softness mild. Nothing strong about ’em! 


AFTER 12 CONSECUTIVE No chance of harsh deposits left 


behind to irritate baby’s sen- 














IVORY FLAKES WASHINGS shen die. > 
Avoid strong soaps. Wash i 


everything that goes next to 
baby’s skin with baby-mild Ivory 
Flakes. Famous makers of baby am 
things advise it. 


WE... baby’s clothes with the fast flake form 
of baby’s mild Ivory Soap... 99“Aoo% pure 
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Balance Your Family’s Diet 
With Variety in Mind 

























Pineapple juice, orange juice, grape- 
fruit juice, and tomato juice are good 
sources of vitamins B, and C. Give 
the members of your family variety in 
their diet by rotating these vitamin- 
rich juices in their meals. 

A six-oz. glass of Dole Pineapple 
Juice supplies approximately one- 
sixth the daily recommended allow- 
ances of vitamins B, and C for the 
average active adult. For children, 
as indicated below, the percentages* 


are higher. 


















































































































































Hawaiian Pineapple Products 


FROM HAWAII, U.S.A. 










Dole Pineapple Products—Sliced, 
Crushed, Tidbits, and ‘“‘Gems’’— 
are a good source of vitamins Bi 
and C and contain vitamin A, cal- 
cium and other minerals. 



























This seal of acceptance denotes that 
Dole Pineapple Products and nwu- 
tritional claims made for them are 
acceptable to the Councsi on Foods of 
the American Medical Association. 








HYGEIA 


FORECAST 


We would be closing our eyes to 
what we know to be true if we were 
to assume that young people enter 
high school without a great deal of 
information about sex, says Mary \. 
Kelso, R.N., in the October Hycer,. 
The fact that many of their ideas 
are based on misinformation lays 
the foundation for maladjustments 
in the home and at school, she says. 
and prepares the way for unhappy 
marriage. But Miss Kelso says these 
maladjustments and later tragedies 
can be avoided by proper educa- 
tional programs dealing with sex 
information. She tells how it’s 
been done in “Sex Edueation in 
High School.” 


-_-__ > - 


Talking films are nothing new in health 
education. Neither are posters, or folders, 
or health meetings. But when these more 
or less commonplace tools are combined 
into a program of health education that 
pays its own way in connection with a profit- 
making enterprise, the result is unusual 
enough to make educators and industrialists 
alike sit up and take notice. It's being 
done, and those who are doing it attribute a 
large part of its success to the underlying 
principle, long recognized in other educa- 
tional fields, that learning proceeds out of 
interest and necessity. A working applica- 
tion of that principle in the health field is 
described by W. W. Bauer, M.D., in “A 
Better Way of Living.” 


—— 


It is known today that many dis- 
eases like asthma, chronic bron- 
chitis, hay fever and eczema are 
manifestations of a_ sensitivily to 
something that the sufferer eats, 
breathes or touches. Since it is 
believed that the susceptibility to 
these sensitivities or “allergies” is 
inheritable, the baby born into an 
allergic family is likely to develop 
one or more of the usual symptoms 
unless something is done about it. 
That something can be done [or 
such a baby is the opinion of Her- 
bert F. Jackson, M.D. He tells what 
it is in “Prevention of Allergy in 
Children,” coming soon in HYGEIA. 







————— 


Also look for: Timely, informative articles 
on nutrition, home nursing, child care and 
family problems, mental hygiene, school 
health and public health problems in © 
nation at war. 
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Two-thirds of the total deaths from Whoop- From birth to adolescence your child is Now more than ever your children need 
ing Cough occur in the first yeor! Immu- MORE susceptible to Diphtheria than a the rer of immunization! Don t send 
y dis- nization against Whooping Cough has new-born baby! Immunization against yur ch n to school this f 
7 - been effective in many instances. Against Diphtheria is simple and effective, yet the pr yper protection. If your child 
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Diphtheria and Smallpox it is easy, safe, Roper survey shows that 32% of mothers cinated against Smallpox, re- 
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Among the great unsolved problems of modern medicine are many of thog 
associated with mental disease. We know enough about the nature of 
mental disturbances to realize that much can be done to overcome many 
mental diseases and with modern methods of treatment to bring about 
improvement in certain forms of mental derangement. 


Parents, teachers and organizations concerned with the supervision op? 
children must realize the importance of recognizing strange behavior 
at the earliest possible moment. Chilaren who are mentally retarded 
or who are slow in their mental development may be greatly benefited 
if the condition is detected early. Sooner or later these children 
are brought into social and economic competition; then the contrast 
with normal children, coupled with pressure behind them from forces at 
home and even from association with their competitors, may result in 
reactions and attitudes which lead to permanent disturbances. 


In time of war the normal man is under pressures which are far greater 
than those which prevail in times of peace. This is particularly true 
of the industrial worker, who is now driven at high speed to accom- 
plish the ends sought by war production and who is at the same time 
subject to all of those pressures which would call him into service. 


Business executives are beginning to realize that suitable adjustment 
of the worker to his environment is important. If the average busi- 
ness man were to be asked whether or not he needed a psychologist or 
psychiatrist in his business, he would probably take the suggestion 
as a joke. However, leaders in industrial personnel work now call on 
these specialists to help them put the right man in the right job. 
Mental hygienists are convinced that some type of training ought to be 


wun MENTAL HYGIENE 


made available to employment managers or workers in employment divi- 
sions of industries so that modern psychology can be applied for the 
protection of the mental health of the worker. 


When your doctor finds you in low spirits, he does everything possible 
to change your attitude. He Knows that depression is harmful to the 
human being and that a change in type of mind may aid recovery. The 
mental habits of children reflect the mental habits of their parents 
because children are great imitators. Parents who reveal anxiety over 
the war are likely to find the same attitude reflected in the child. 


True health consists of a physical state in which one may have the 
greatest possible enjoyment of life, accompanied by a mental state in 
which one is unaware of disturbances or dissatisfactions in the body 
or in social attitudes. In true health the mind must function accu- 
rately, rapidly and satisfactorily——a condition which does not prevail 
in the presence of worry. Experience has established the fact that 
the person whose life is well regulated, who eats the right food, 
wears proper clothing, lives in suitable surroundings, sleeps enough 
and does not become excited or angry is living a healthful existence. 
Outdoor air, sunshine and exercise suited to the age and state of 
health of the person concerned help to induce in the human being a 
feeling of satisfaction which is conducive to wholesome activity. 


Good health habits are difficult to form late in life. Never at any 
time, however, is the importance of good health habits so great as in 
times like these. Certainly the urge for correction of bad health 
habits was never more significant in the life of the nation. 
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IN WARTIME 


R. I. Nesmith 


The industrial worker in 
wartime is driven at high 
speed. Even more than in 

normal times, productivity 
depends on the maintenance 
of good mental hygiene. 











HE SENSATION experienced from a gun- 

shot wound depends to a large extent on 

the mental condition of the person shot 
and the circumstances under which the wound 
was inflicted. It is well known that soldiers 
in the heat of battle are often wounded with- 
out experiencing any sensation at the time. 
They do not realize that they are shot until 
their companions or they themselves notice 
bleeding. In general, pain from a gunshot 
wound is seldom severe or persistent. Soldiers 
have described their sensations in various 
“a sudden rap followed by a 
feeling of burning”; “like an insect sting”; 
“like a blow from a whip”; “like a blow from 
a hammer.” Pain, if present, is more apt to 
be felt at the site of the wound of exit. Pain 
is apt to be blunted to the point of anesthesia 
in wounds from solid shot, shell fragments 
and high-powered rifle bullets fired at close 
range against bone, because of the devitaliza- 
tion of the tissue. Pain is sometimes referred 


ways, such as: 


to a portion of the body remote from the site 
of the wound. 

The stopping power and wounding power 
of a bullet depends primarily on two factors: 


(1) the energy of the bullet, which is deter- 
mined by the weight and velocity of the bullet, 
and (2) the facility with which this energy 
is transmitted into work on striking the target. 
This in turn is determined by: (a) the cross 
section (caliber) of the bullet—the larger the 
caliber, the greater the amount of tissue which 
must be penetrated; (b) disintegration or 
“mushrooming” of the bullet on contact with 
the target, increasing the effective cross 
section; and (c) the resistance of the tissue. 
In determining whether or not a bullet will 
“stop” a man, or cause him to fall, three 
separate cases must be considered depending 
on the site of injury. A bullet striking a vilal 


area such as the medulla oblongata and other 
parts of the brain shows immediate and com- 
plete stopping power, since it causes instant 
loss of consciouness and frequently death. If 
it strikes the heart or one of the large blood 
vessels in the thorax or abdomen, conscious- 
ness is soon lost and death occurs in a few 
minutes. In the case of nonvital areas such 
as the liver, intestines, shoulder, etc., the stop- 
ping power depends on the amount of energy 
imparted to the body by the bullet. In the first 
World War, it was found that a 0.476 caliber 
lead bullet weighing 288 grains with a muzzle 
velocity of 729 feet per second and a muzzle 
energy of 340 foot pounds had a very high 
stopping power. On the other hand, a 0.30 
‘aliber steel-jacket bullet weighing 93 grains 
with a muzzle velocity of 1,420 feet per second 
and a muzzle energy of 415 foot pounds had 
a very poor stopping power. The reason for 
this is that although the first bullet had a lower 
muzzle energy, its larger caliber and mush- 
rooming effect increased the tissue resistance 
so that the projectile remained within the body, 
thus giving up its entire energy to the body. 
The second bullet because of its smaller caliber 


and steel jacket had less tissue resistance to 
overcome and thus passed through the body, 
releasing only a fraction of its total energy to 
the latter. In the third place, if a_ bullet 
fractures a leg bone or any other structure 
essential for locomotion, it has a high stopping 
power simply because the wounded man is 
unable to stand on the injured extremity. 
The cause of death from gunshot wounds 
may be divided into immediate causes and 
delayed causes. Immediate causes include the 
striking of a vital area such as the medulla 
of the brain, the head, or large blood vessels. 
This immediately suspends vital circulatory 
and respiratory func- (Continued on page 69) 
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HALF MILLION men, women and children are now 

preparing to enter mental hospitals within the next 

five years, and as many more are already there,” 
reports Dr. Charles F. Read in a recent issue of HyGEIA. 
He goes on to say that there are now over two hundred 
and fifty thousand youths suffering from dementia praecox 
who will enter mental hospitals within the next four or five 
years. The public spends over a quarter million dollars a 
day in these hospitals to care for and treat these patients— 
“a sum hardly commensurate with the 
cost in broken hearts and homes.” THE MODERN 
President Roosevelt recently made 
public a report which showed that MENTAL HOS PIT A 
approximately one million men, or 
about half of all who have been called before the selective 
service board, have been disqualified for physical, mental 
or educational shortcomings. Of the 900,000 who were dis- 
qualified for causes other than educational limitations, 
97,000, or 6.3 per cent, were disqualified for mental and 
nervous diseases. In addition, a like number were dis- 
qualified because of venereal disease, a condition which 
contains potentials for a further increase in the mental 
disease percentage. Added to this were 96,000, or 10.6 per 
cent, disallowed on account of cardiovascular defects, and 
26,000, or 2.9 per cent, for defective lungs, including tuber- 
culosis. Both these physical Conditions are an additional 
threat to mental health and will, in the long run, probably 
add to the incidence of mental illness. 

The possibility of restoring these mental cases to the 
community depends on the type and nature of their disease, 
the age of the patient and the facilities, both medical and 
social, which can be mustered for the therapeutic attack. 
Some authorities believe that as high as 75 per cent of those 
under 40 years of age may be completely cured or vastly 
improved, so that they may return to their homes after the 
onset of their mental condition if they are treated not more 
than six months or a year after the beginning of their mental 
breakdoavn. This favorable outlook excludes the epileptics, 
feeble-minded and alcoholic, and those with mental dis- 
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orders of later years. 

The public does not realize the enormousness of this 
problem. That there are approximately as many patients 
in mental hospitals and in institutions for mental defects 
as there are in all the general hospitals is a little known 
fact. That there are many major types of mental disease, 
with numerous subtypes, is another fact generally unkown. 

It is hard to find any mental hospital today, private, 
state or federal, which has not grown steadily in size and 
which is not making preparations for further expansion. 
It is unusual to find a family in which some relative is not 
receiving treatment for one of the many types of mental 
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illness. If we add the increasing number who are seeking 
personality inventories to correct serious adjustment diff. 
culties in home, business and social life, we run_ jpto 
additional thousands. And if we were to include the hog 
who are in need of preventive psychiatry to help straightey 
out some slight personality quirk which is adversely affect. 
ing their lives, we would probably run into additiona| 
hundreds of thousands! This does not mean that every 
one is crazy, but it does mean that the world today, while 
it is overcoming physical diseases with more effective 
In some patients, base- science, is reaping a whirlwind of mental and nervous 


ball aiey stir mane maladjustments. 
of childhood, activating 


social responsiveness. 





Medical science in psychiatry, frequently referred to as 
the Cinderella of Medicine, is making progress in spite of 
———— eve the alarming incidence of mental disease. The Rockefeller 





Others need the stimulus Institute has developed the powerful arsenic compound, 


of sports, but will gain tryparsamide, to destroy the syphilitic organisms in the 
most from games requiring , det. 


Wagner Von Jauregg of Vienna originated the 
simpler movements. 


malaria treatment, which has saved thousands of patients 
suffering from paresis, popularly understood as a softening 
of the brain caused by the depredations of syphilis. New 
studies of brain waves and vitamins and improved physio- 
logic, psychometric and psychologic tests are all advancing 
general knowledge and treatment. As high as 70 to 75 per 
cent of patients suffering from mental illness have fune- 
tional types of mental disorder, however, and in this group 
there is no physical basis which can be pointed out to 
account for the disease. Since these conditions manifest 
themselves through psychologic reactions, a science of 


psychologic medicine is being further developed and 





promises to become a most important help to a more effec- 








tive, modernized treatment. 
be - y E i< >] Oo » € ma . j ¢ . . > a > 
* pissed stink. die What is being done today? Hospitals for the treatment 
‘-\ be encouraged to play of mental illness are undergoing a significant evolution. 


billiards. The dreary gray walls with their sad tinges of fatalism are 


| being brightened up with a new spirit. Insane asylums are 


being replaced with “institutions of living.” The idea of 
living is challenging the old order of mental and _ physical 
stagnation. Powders and pills are being reinforced by what 
one hospital administrator described as “atmospheric 
therapy,” which is simply a more stimulative and happy 
environment. 

Take the case of Mr. Smith. Examination by the psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist has shown that among other 
things Mr. Smith is suffering from a demoralizing feeling 
of inadequacy. A hyperirritability had alienated many of 
his friends; he was always exhausted; after a long night's 


; sleep he was still tired out in the morning; there were con- 

Swimming may serve oS 
Age ® sedative for excite- 
“ment ond thus help of chronic indigestion. Careful clinical examinations con- 
others. 


strictive pains in the chest after exertion; he complained 


firmed by the electrocardiogram (Continued on page 684) 
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ORE PEOPLE are taking sedative drugs 
M today than at any other time in our history, 

Two reasons are principally responsible. 
The first is that subsequent to the introduction of 
veronal as a sedative in 1903, a large number of 
derivatives of the basic drug, barbituric acid, have 
been made easily available by manufacturing 
chemists. These sedatives are easy to take and 
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have been believed by many physicians to be 
harmless, but evidence has been accumulating for 
vears to show that the continued use of these drugs 
is decidedly harmful. These sedatives have taken 
the place of drugs formerly used to relieve nervous 
tension, such as the bromides, chloral and paralde- 
hyde. The latter drugs were less easy to take 
and many times caused unpleasant side effects. 
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Those who took the bromide salts were often 
troubled with unsightly skin eruptions, paral- 
dehyde was unpleasant to smell and taste, while 
chloral was habit forming and depressing. 

In 1936 it was estimated from figures compiled 
by the United States Tariff Commission that over 
810,000,000 doses of the barbiturate drugs were 
taken that year in the United States. The con- 
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sumption has undoubtedly increased during the 
past five years to over one and one quarter billion 
doses annually. What proportion of this total 
dosage has been taken under medical supervision 
would be difficult to estimate. Certain states have 
enacted laws forbidding refills of prescriptions of 
these drugs without a physician’s order. In other 
states, phenobarbital pre- (Continued on page 692) 
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INNED to the curtain of my _ kitchen 

window is a little card on which I have 

recorded the foods essential to the daily 
diet. I use this chart every day in planning 
meals for my family—not because I don’t know 
it by heart, but because I know so well how 
important it is not to forget one single food 
on that essential list. So, as I plan breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, a quick glance at the chart 
assures me that I am including everything I 
should. 

So much emphasis has been placed on vita- 
mins these days that sometimes more than a 
few of us wonder how our ancestors managed 
to survive. Well, for one thing, their lives were 
rather different from ours. Grandma didn’t 
have the complications of our mechanized age. 
But they did have their troubles; for instance, 
what about that spring tonic——sulfur and 
molasses ? 

The reason sulphur and molasses or its 
equivalent isn’t necessary today is that science 
has revealed the value of following regularly 
this daily guide to good nutrition: 

MILK: adults 1 pint, more for children 

EGG: three or four times a week at least 

MEAT, FISH OR POULTRY: 1 serving 

VEGETABLES: 1 green or yellow, 1 other 

POTATOES: 1 or more servings 

FRUIT: 1 serving citrus or tomato, | serving 

other fruit 


BREAD: enriched or whole grain at every 
meal 

BUTTER OR FORTIFIED MARGARINE: 1 
tablespoon or more 

CEREAL: enriched or whole grain, 1 serving 

SUGAR, FATS, ETC.: as needed for energy 


My family, like most families, has certain 
favorite meals. One typical menu for the day 
which always brings “cheers” is this: 


BREAKFAST 


Orange or grapefruit 

Whole grain cereal (cracked wheat) with light cream 
Toast, butter and marmalade 

Coffee or milk 


LUNCH 


Potato soup or jellied consomme with crackers or cheese pop- 
corn 


Green salad (lettuce with diced carrot and apple, or shredded 
carrot and cabbage with French dressing) 

Whole wheat or enriched bread and butter 

Milk 

Sugarless cottage pudding with fruit sauce 


COTTAGE PUDDING 

% cup fat, melted 

4 teaspoons baking powder 1 teaspoon flavoring 

V4 teaspoon salt 1 cup cane, corn or maple 
1 egg, beaten syrup 

24 cup milk 


3 cups sifted flour 


Sift dry ingredients together. Combine the 
beaten egg, milk, melted fat, and flavoring, 
Add to sifted dry ingredients and beat well. 
Add the syrup and mix thoroughly. Pour into 
a greased pan. For a thin loaf, bake in a 
moderate oven (350 F.) for about 25 minutes. 
As cup cakes bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375 F.) about 20 minutes. Serve hot with fruit 
sauce, maple, lemon or custard sauce. 


FRUIT SAUCE 


1 tablespoon cornstarch 1 cup boiling water 


2 tablespoons lemon juice, or Few grains salt 
apricot, cherry or orange 2 tablespoons butter 
juice Nutmeg 
4 cup honey 
Mix cornstarch and fruit juice. Add honey, 
boiling water and salt. Boil until thick and 
clear. Continue cooking in double boiler for 
twenty minutes. Add butter and nutmeg. A 
grating of lemon rind may be added. 
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DINNER 
Meat loaf (made with egg) or salmon and corn souffle 
Sliced tomatoes 
Whole wheat or enriched bread, with butter 


Salad of raw cauliflower and celery cut in small pieces and 
served on lettuce with salad dressing 


Apricot mousse made without sugar 


SALMON AND CORN SOUFFLE 


2 eggs Dash of cayenne 
1 teaspoon salt ¥3 cup diced pimiento 
114 cups irradiated evaporated 1 No. 2 can cream style 


corn (2% cups) 
1 pound can salmon, flaked 


milk or 1 cup bottled milk 
1 teaspoon grated onion 


Beat eggs. Stir in the remaining ingredients. 
Pour mixture into a buttered shallow baking 
dish. Bake in a slow oven (325 F.) until firm, 
about 1 hour. (This makes 6 to 8 servings.) 


APRICOT MOUSSE 


l cup dried apricots ('% 1 cup white corn syrup 
pound) 4 cup orange juice 
1 cup hot water 3 tablespoons lemon juice 


— 


tall can irradiated evap- 
orated milk (134 cups), 
chilled 

Wash apricots in cold water. Pour the hot 
water over them and cook slowly in a covered 
pan until tender. Press through a course 
sieve. Chill apricot pulp. Whip milk very 
suff. Beat in the syrup, fruit juices and apri- 
cot pulp quickly. Pour at once into cold freez- 
ing trays. (This yields 3 pints.) 

The apricot mousse is one of my special 
favorites. The recipe can be varied in a 
number of ways. Sometimes I add nuts— black 
walnuts are especially delicious—and some- 
limes I add bits of candied orange peel. For 
this I use the peelings from breakfast oranges 
and a minimal amount of sugar. I often 
surprise the family with such hidden dainties 
in the mousse. I find that by using irradiated 
evaporated milk I produce a nutritious dish 
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without having to use cream, cut the total cost 
down to about 11 cents a pint and add vitamin 
D to the diet—something I feel is exceptionally 
important these days when the family, bus) 
with wartime activities, gets less sunshine than 
I should want them to have. 

Just as important to me as following my 
essential food chart every day is remembering 
to prepare the foods to avoid loss of food value. 
For instance, since science has newly shown 
that vitamin C is affected by oxidation, I no 
longer cut or juice my oranges or grapefruit 
so they must stand more than a few minutes. 
I cut salad vegetables just a little while before 
using them and in fact try to train the family 
to eat many of them (such as tomatoes) un- 
peeled. In this way I am sure I haven't 
removed an appreciable portion of those 
vitamins and minerals before the foods get 
to the table. In cooking, I use as little heat and 
water as possible, even though this means | 
must be more constantly on the job to avoid 
scorching the foods. On the other hand, my 
time in the kitchen is lessened by the quicker 
cooking I give the vegetables and other foods. 
I cook all meats, except pork, in the least 
possible time. Again, I try to train the family 
to like rarer meats. In using canned foods 
I never throw away any liquid. In fact, what 
liquid I do have left in cooking any vegetable 
I save for putting in soups the next day. 

I feel sure that my careful attention both in 
planning the daily diet and in cooking with 
special care plays a big share in the continued 
health of my family. I consider this one more 


bit which I am doing toward Victory. 
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MICHIGAN 
TIGHTENS ITS 


F YOU or any of your family live in the states of 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Utah, Wvyo- 
ming, Wisconsin, Michigan, North Dakota, Minne- 

sota, West Virginia, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Nevada, 
Ohio, Colorado, California, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
or Missouri this story directly concerns you. Each of 
these states lies, in part at least, in the American goiter 
belt. Each contains areas naturally deficient in the 
life essential element, iodine. These 21 states are the 
heaviest contributors to the nation’s estimated 5,000,000 
cases of goiter. 

You may feel that the use of salt containing iodine 
in your food to prevent simple goiter is an old story. 
It is. Goiter and smallpox are akin in that respect. 
Medical science has advocated methods of preventing 
both diseases for a long time. But if you think this 
means that the diseases have been wiped out, you are 
overconfident of human nature. From 1934 to 1938 
the incidence of smallpox in the United States tripled! 
People had been neglecting to have their children and 
themselves vaccinated against the disease. 

So it is with goiter. The public warnings of fifteen 
and twenty years ago have been forgotten. The knowl- 
edge that iodized salt will protect you from simple goi- 
ter is of no use unless people living in the goiter belt 
eat iodized salt. And all of them do not. Some say 
20 per cent of the population which should have it are 
not getting it. 

Michigan—the first state in this country to use 
iodized salt—found it advisable to place educational 
pamphlets in the hands of 1,000,000 school children, 
telling them and their families: 

“Michigan children need iodized salt.” 

A committee of the Michigan State Medical Society 
back in 1922 began a program to educate the public in 
goiter prevention. The campaign became a_ success 
when the committee induced the salt manufacturers to 


 & 
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put iodine in table salt and sell it at low cost 
through the grocery store. In the eleven years 
from 1924 to 1935 this provision reduced the 
goiter rate of school children in four repre- 
sentative counties 83 per cent! 

A recent revival of the educational program 
resulted from the committee’s fear that goiter 
may be coming back. It could not be shown 
in public health statistics, since no one can tell 
how many goiter cases occur from year to year 
in any state of the United States. Goiter is not 
a contagious disease, and state laws require 
only that contagious disease cases be reported 
to public health departments. All the goiter 
authorities can do is guess at the situation 
from their own experience. They know that 
hundreds of goiter operations are still being 


performed, although no more than one of every 
five simple goiters ever reaches the toxic, surgi- 
cal stage. One Chicago specialist who has 
removed 2,500 goiters is certain they are as 
plentiful as ever in his city. The goiter death 
rate rose from 3.2 to 4.6 per 100,000 population 
from 1937 to 1938 in Detroit. 

Dr. Frederick B. Miner, Flint pediatrician 
and founder of the Iodized Salt Committee, 
found that in Houghton County, Mich., where 
64 per cent of the children had goiter in 1924, 
relief agencies were distributing plain salt to 
unemployed families from 100 pound 
WPA workers were buying coarse, uniodized 
salt because it was cheaper than table salt. 
lodized salt must be packed in air and moisture 
proof cartons to pre- (Continued on page 712) 
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put iodine in table salt and sell it at low cost 
through the grocery store. In the eleven years 
from 1924 to 1935 this provision reduced the 
soiter rate of school children in four repre- 
sentative counties 83 per cent! 

A recent revival of the educational program 
resulted from the committee’s fear that goiter 
may be coming back. It could not be shown 
in public health statistics, since no one can tell 
how many goiter cases occur from year to year 
in any state of the United States. Goiter is not 
a contagious disease, and state laws require 
only that contagious disease cases be reported 
to public health departments. All the goiter 
authorities can do is guess at the situation 
from their own experience. They know that 
hundreds of goiter operations are still being 
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performed, although no more than one of every 
five simple goiters ever reaches the toxic, surgi- 
cal stage. One Chicago specialist who has 
removed 2,500 goiters is certain they are as 
plentiful as ever in his city. The goiter death 
rate rose from 3.2 to 4.6 per 100,000 population 
from 1937 to 1938 in Detroit. 

Dr. Frederick B. Miner, Flint pediatrician 
and founder of the lodized Salt Committee, 
found that in Houghton County, Mich., where 
64 per cent of the children had goiter in 1924, 
relief agencies were distributing plain salt to 
unemployed families from 100 pound 
WPA workers were buying coarse, uniodized 
salt because it was cheaper than table salt. 
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AVING made the decision to adopt a child, pro- 
spective foster parents are confronted with 
many baffling problems. Fortunately, scientifi- 
cally determined facts are available to aid such pro- 
spective parents in deciding whom, when and how to 
adopt--as well as whom, when and how not to adopt. 
To answer the many questions that arise, the entire 
problem may be divided into four major areas: (a) 
biologic and physiologic considerations, (b) psycho- 
logic considerations, (c) social considerations and (d) 
legal considerations. The biologic and_ physiologic ma one we Be ney Sant fhe 


: ; ‘ child will suit the family? 
aspects of adoption are discussed here; psychologic, 







By DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 


Should we insist on knowing 
who the real parents are? 


Is the child’s nationality 
important factor? 
















social and legal considerations will be dealt with in 
later articles in HyGeta. 

Scientific knowledge today is able to allay many 
superstitions of the past as well as to indicate some 
— facts of vital importance for the future. It is useless 
here to attempt a lengthy display of factual evidence 
and research findings. But the scientific world of 
biology and other sciences makes clear pronouncements 
on several points. For example, parents do not need 
to worry about so-called “inferior blood” in a racial 
sense. In adopting a child, it is unimportant whether 
its ancestry stemmed from the “Nordic” groups, the 





Is it important to adopt the 
child when he is very young? 
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Adopting a Child 


Anglo-Saxon branch or any other, as long as 
one does not adopt a child whose nationality 
will create an apparent contrast. One would 
not knowingly adopt a brown-skinned or black- 
skinned child into a family of fair-com- 
plexioned people. But the reasons for avoid- 
ing this mistake are social and psychologic; 
they are not biologic. There is no such thing 
as racially inferior blood among any of the 
peoples of this country. Nor is one so-called 
“race” biologically inferior to another. 

The researches of Boas, Hrdlicka, Hooten, 
Garth and other eminent scientists should com- 
pletely dispel the superstitions concerning 
superior races. The problem of mixed blood 
or any other problem of inheritance is not a 
problem of biology. Mixed groups are as 
fertile as either of the supposedly pure groups 
were; the offspring are as adaptable to natural 
life conditions; there is no biologic race aver- 
sion. The related considerations of inherited 


intelligence capacity, talents and temperament 
will be discused in another article. 

In connection with the biologic question, per- 
haps no other problem has loomed so large 
as that of parental love. Prospective foster 
mothers often are deterred from adopting chil- 
dren for fear they will be unable to feel 
genuine mother love in the relationship. The 
common superstition is that some mystic tie 
exists biologically, binding the mother and her 
own child. The tie exists, assuredly, but it is 
not mystic and it is not a biologic tie between 
the mother and a specific child. It is rather 
a physiologic tie strengthened by sociologic 
processes; it exists between the mother and 
any child whom she nurses, rears and cares for. 

This point might be cleared by asking a 
prospective adoptive mother to suppose that 
she had given birth to a child and, by some 
error, the attendants had confused her child 
with another, giving the (Continued on page 688) 
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Harold M. Lambert 


The ideal light for reading is diffused and steady; 
the posture should not permit obstruction of light. 


NTIL the invention of the printing press by Gutenberg five centuries ago, 
there were relatively few books in the world. They consisted of manu- 
scripts read chiefly by philosophers, historians and literary men of ancient 

and medieval times. The rank and file of the people in the world read very little. 
sut since the advent of the printing press, literally billions of books and papers 
have been published, and they are now being devoured by millions of people in 
all walks of life. Reading thus has become the universal occupation and _ pas- 
time of men, women and children. The average child today is called on to per- 
form a thousand times as much work at close range as was the case in the Golden 
Age of Pericles. Is it strange, then, that the eyes should show the effects of this 
added strain of the centuries? Is it strange that there has developed a throng of 
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By JOHN O. McREYNOLDS 
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Reading in bed is likely to involve improper light, 
poor posture and incorrect angles of the visual lines. 


ago, disordered eyes following in the wake of this wild frenzy of visual activity? 
inu- Without help through the use of glasses to supplement or save the overwrought 
ient mechanism of the eyes, there would have followed not only imperfect service 
ttle. hut actual disease and loss of visual power. 

ers Many of the other organs of the body have been called on for relatively 
> in unimportant increases in the amount of work or exercise demanded of them. In 
)as- inany organs there has been even a notable decrease in the amount of labor 
er- required. For example, the improved methods of transportation by auto, rail- 
len road, airplane and steamship and the multitude of labor-saving devices have 
his lifted from the human body a large part of the burdens it was formerly com- 


of pelled to bear. But the whole civilized world today is (Continued on page 696) 





A good history is not a waste of time — 
on the contrary, it actually saves time! 


Ewing Galloway 


YOU CAN 


Hk USUAL REASON for visiting a physi- 
cian is to get rid of a troublesome ailment 
as quickly as possible. To accomplish this 
task, the physician is faced with the problem 
of making an accurate diagnosis. This is done 
by obtaining a clear, coherent history of the 
patient, performing a= physical examination 
and making laboratory tests. 

Some people believe that a physician is a 
mystic of some sort with supernatural powers 
who can make a diagnosis just by looking at 
a person. Unfortunately, this is not so. It is 
a painstaking, human job which depends 
greatly on the cooperation of the patient. 
Crystal clear answers to a doctor’s questions 
will provide a short cut to the correct diag- 
nosis, saving considerable time and money. 


Take the case of the sophisticated yvoung man 
who called on good old Dr. Brown. The phy- 
sician studied his new patient for a moment 
and then asked, “What is the trouble?” 

In his characteristic manner, the young fel- 
low replied, “If I knew what the trouble was, 
You’re the 
doctor. You’re supposed to tell me.” 

Undisturbed, old Dr. Brown peered over his 
spectacles. “I think you made a mistake,” he 


I wouldm’t come here to see you. 


said, calmly. “You want to see Dr. Jones on 
the next block. 

This type of patient is familiar to every phy- 
sician. He says nothing or as little as possible. 


He’s the veterinarian.” 


He especially resents questions about his per- 
sonal, intimate habits and questions about his 


relatives and ancestors. He fails to see any 
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relationship between such information and his 
complaint. Ordinarily, such information is no 
one’s business, but to apply this attitude to a 
physician may be a form of suicide. It can 
actually be a matter of life and death. 

Henry Smith, for example, is the concert- 
master of a famous orchestra. While he was 
broadcasting one night over a_ nationwide 
chain of stations, his vision became trouble- 
some. He rubbed his eyes and shook his head, 
but the notes of music remained blurred. He 
thought a refreshing sleep would clear up the 
condition, but he was disappointed, in fact, 
frightened, the next morning when he awoke. 
The room seemed to be filled with a fine mist. 
Henry made his own diagnosis: severe eye- 
strain. He was about to go to a department 
store to be fitted with a pair of eveglasses when 
he met a fellow musician who insisted that a 


doctor be consulted. The temperamental vio- 
linist was finally persuaded. 

Before making an examination of the eye, 
the doctor asked Henry a number of personal 
questions. Henry became increasingly restless, 
until he could stand the ordeal no longer. 
“Doctor, I haven’t much time. There is a 
rehearsal this afternoon. If you will omit all 
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the unnecessary questions and just tell me what 
kind of eyedrops to use, I will appreciate it.” 
He looked impatiently at his watch. 

The doctor placed his pen down on the ques- 
tion blank, swiveled around and faced his 
patient squarely. “Mr. Smith, when I listen to 
a musician who plays a certain piece like a 
master, I know that he is familiar with the 
composer—his life, his sorrows and joys, and 
what he had in mind when he wrote that cer- 
tain sonata, concerto, symphony or whatever 
it may be. 

“A physician cannot make a masterful inter- 
pretation of a case unless he is equally familiar 
with the ‘composer’ of the ailment—the patient. 
A good history is not a waste of time—and | 
assure you that my time is as precious as 


vours—but actually saves considerable time. 
Unless vou are willing to cooperate, I think it 














By HERBERT L. HERSCHENSOHN 


best not to assume the responsibility of treat- 
ing vour complaint.” 

Henry left the office in a huff. Within a half 
hour he was seated in the oftice of another 
physician, an ophthalmologist, who examined 
the retina with the ophthalmoscope and 
became suspicious of something. Instead of 


prescribing a pair of (Continued on page 700) 








RIPPLED by inflammatory rheumatism, 
an old man hobbles into the bank to 
draw out his savings. He is going to buy 
a spine stretcher which a cheap circular told 
him would cure rheumatism and “old age.” 

A middle aged woman whose disturbing 
symptoms should have sent her to a physician 
months ago sits instead in a darkened room 
while the bearded quack who is swindling—if 
not murdering—her twiddles dials and flashes 
lights on a weird looking machine. He says it 
will cure cancer. 

A salesman who is self conscious about his 
baldness reads with rising hopes about a prod- 
uct which will “positively grow a full head of 
hair.” Accepting this as gospel, he copies down 
the address preparatory to sending in a dollar 
for a trial order. 


YOU CAN’Y 


Annually, the victims of these and countless 
other medical frauds hand over millions of 
dollars to the promoters of worthless con- 
traptions, fake cures and phony nostrums. At 
best, the victims are defrauded of their money; 
their hopes of relief from suffering are cruelly 
crushed. But there are graver consequences. 
Their health is endangered by delaying the 
scientific diagnosis and treatment which hold 
their only real chance for recovery. Worse 
yet, in many instances they may have taken 
treatments or medications which were actually 
harmful. 

Any one who operates a_ health 
slippery to deal with. 


fraud is 
Time after time, the 





















































Post Office Department has issued “fraud 
orders” barring use of the mails to offend- 
ing companies or products. Often, the result 
of such orders is only a temporary lapse 
of business while the promoter thinks up a 
new name, moves his office or “clinic” and 
prepares a new set of testimonials to circulate 
to his sucker list, which may run to thousands 
of names. Banished from the mails, some even 
continue to do business at the old stand, ship- 
ping by express and warning their customers 
to send cash or checks instead of postal money 
orders—because of “fifth column interference”! 

Ample evidence that the gullibility of the 
ailing is bottomless is contained in the files of 
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the American Medical Association’s Bureau 
of Investigation. Recently exposed by the 
Bureau and barred, at least for a while, by a 
Post Office fraud order was a “spine stretcher” 
deal which is known to have been peddled to 
the public, under one name and another, for 
over thirty years! In connection with its 
exposure, the Bureau reproduced one of the 
promoter’s typical advertisements. “Be well, 
young, strong!” this said. “Fifteen glorious 
minutes better than two hours in gymnasium. 
\efreshes, rejuvenates. Helps retain youth, 
energy, vim, vigor!” Other circulars claimed 


that the device would prevent or cure goiter, 
rheumatism, angina pectoris, pleurisy, asthma, 
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tuberculosis, ‘pneumonia, hay fever, ulcers, dia- 
betes, Bright’s disease, rupture, female disorders 
and locomotor ataxia, and that it had “gained the 
unqualified approval of the foremost physicians 
of all schools.” Boiled down under investigation, 
these endorsers proved to be quacks, cultists and 
a few physicians who should have known better. 
Many of these endorsers were themselves onetime 
promoters of medicomechanical fakes. 

The spine stretcher itself was a long bench 
or platform rigged with iron bars to which the 
user’s head and feet were to be attached, and a 
cable-and-pulley arrangement to effect stretching. 
An orthopedic surgeon testified for the government 
that traction therapy—used sometimes for treat- 
ing certain diseases of the bones and joints——could 
be beneficial only after a thorough examination 


By R. M. CUNNINGHAM Jr. 


The victims of medical frauds lose 
millions of dollars yearly. Worse yet, 
they risk their health—and sometimes 
even their lives! 





of the patient had indicated precisely the direc- 
tion and weight of the pull required. The 
intermittent, head to foot traction furnished 
by this device, he said, was worthless. Yet 
testimony revealed that 7,000 machines had 
been sold to the public, at prices ranging from 
$25 to $125! 

Sufferers who know or suspect that they have 
an incurable disease will grasp at straws; thus 
patent mummery flourishes when promoted 
under the label of “cancer cure.” A parade of 
prosecution witnesses described the methods 
of a faker whose license as a chiropractor 
and “drugless physician” the Indiana State 
Board of Registration (Continued on page 680) 
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REMARKABLE EVOLUTION is occurring in the hospitals 
of this country, with changes that may vitally affect 
you and me and every one who might become a hospital 

patient. Perhaps you think this doesn’t mean anything to you 
and yours, that you will never be a hospital patient; but con- 
sider this: in 1941 there were 11,596,188 persons admitted as 
patients to the 6,358 approved hospitals of this country! This 
means that of each 11 people in our land, one became a patiert 
in a hospital last year. Nobody can safely say that hospital 
affairs are of no concern to him or his family! 

Any institution that is as intimately linked to the life of the 
community as the hospital cannot fail to be gravely affected by 
every one of the political and economic changes that are now so 
much a part of our war effort. The common saying that, for the 
civilian, this war will be like Lent, only longer, applies with 
double force to our institutions. Sponsored by the American 
College of Surgeons, meetings of hospital representatives are 
being held in twenty-six cities of the United States, to study 
the situation and seek the best means of adjustment so that the 
hospitals may survive and may continue to serve the needs of 
the people in a changing world. 
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FINANCES 
Like the rest of us, hospitals have been hard hit in their 
finances. It has long been a characteristic of our voluntary 
hospital system that most hospitals had an annual deficit and 








depended on a few charitable citizens 


lo balance the budget and keep going. 
But recently, the taxes of persons who ( AN OUR HOSPI i Al S 
were able to make such contributions 


to the public welfare have been so 

increased that their whole income will be needed for their other 
commitments, and little or nothing can be given to the hospitals. 
For instance, a man who has contributed $1,000 a year may 
find that his income tax has been augmented by several times 


this amount. At the same time, the cost of the articles he buys a [ 
is higher, and his income may be materially cut down. 
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In several cities there has been a recent tendency to boost 
the taxes of hospitals and to restrict the tax exemption which 
they have long enjoyed in recognition of the great amount of 
free treatment provided for the poor in their clinics. More and 
more, people are coming to feel that the government will have 
to come to the financial rescue of the hospitals, for without some 
new means of augmenting their income many of them will face 
serious deficits. A higher scale of charges would not solve the 
problem, for they are high enough now to weigh heavily on the 
budgets of the patients. 
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FOOD 


Diet is so much a part of the treatment in hospitals today 
that food restrictions produce many serious complications. The 
authorities in charge of food rationing have been most con- 
siderate of the needs of hospitals, but the time is not far of! 
when there may be a serious shortage of many items now on our 
daily diet list. Recently there has been a rapid increase in the 
use of quick-frozen foods, but this may now be curtailed because 
of shortage in some of the materials used in the special cooling 
devices. For instance, freon gas, an important item in refrigera- 
tion, may become a luxury because there are not enough of 
the pressed steel cylinders in which it is shipped. The entire 
industry which produces domestic refrigerating apparatus is 
being converted to production of war materials. 

Grocers who used to deliver their wares daily at the hospital 

and make special trips whenever re- 
quested are now unable to continue 


e 
i, this service for lack of tires and gas. 

a Many hospitals are finding it necessary 

to send their own trucks to pick up 


their food purchases. Milk deliveries every other day instead 
of twice a day increase the demands on the hospital’s refrigerat- 
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ing space. 
Our most vital household implement, the can opener, is also 


\\. . essential equipment in the hospital, for many articles of daily 
| : consumption are purchased in metal containers. Cut off from 
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HOSPITALS FACE A SERIOUS PROBLEM AS THEIR 
TRAINED PERSONNEL IS CALLED TO WAR SERVICE 
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our sources of tin, we must inevitably accept 
radical changes in our customary ways of pre- 
serving and shipping many foodstuffs. Up to 
the present, there is no shortage of glass for 
containers, but the bottle neck comes in the 
difficulty of providing additional machines for 
increasing the production of glass containers. 
Barrels, egg crates, gunny sacks and other con- 
tainers which used to be discarded after use 
are now valuable items. They are regarded 
as the property of the dealer, and new con- 
tracts provide that they be returned to him 
after they are emptied. This entails more 
space for storage and additional labor for 
handling and tallying the empties. Thus 
hemmed in on every side by restrictions, those 
responsible for the diets in our hospitals are 
making a valiant fight to maintain their stand- 
ards of nutrition. 


MATERIALS 


Beginning about 1937, makers of monel 
metal and stainless steel started a high-pow- 
ered campaign of education aimed at the hotel, 
hospital and restaurant fields, stressing the 
sanitary importance of their products. So suc- 
cessful was this campaign that no institution 
could make any claim to modernity unless its 
kitchen and laundry equipment and its operat- 
ing room fittings were made of noncorrosive 
metals. And then, quicker than you could say 
“priorities,” these shiny metals disappeared 
from the market. We have to learn again to 
be satisfied with fittings made of wood, plastics 
or galvanized metal. 

Next best after the corrosion-resisting metals 
comes plating with nickel or chromium, but 
these also are critical metals and difficult to 
obtain. Hospitals have received the greatest 
consideration, and a favorable priority has 
been given so that manufacturers may con- 
tinue to produce articles which are essential 
to hospitals. This is necessary, for countless 
items of hospitals use are made of materials 
which have become critical. For example, the 
surgeon can find no substitute for rubber 
gloves, which are essential to aseptic surgery. 
Drugs can be equally scarce and are also essen- 
tial. As an instance, there is no other drug 
that can completely replace quinine. Starting 
with automotive supplies for ambulances, pro- 
gressing through coal and goose feathers to 
zine, there is an increasing list of articles in 
common use for which the hospital buyer must 
find replacements. There is never a dull 


moment in his life, for unlimited initiative 
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and resourcefulness are necessary in order that 
hospital standards may not be lowered. 

If your hospital has planned to install a new 
sterilizer, another operating table, or air cop- 
ditioning, it will probably be found that the 
materials for them have gone into a tank, or 
perhaps a shell case. Economy, careful main- 
tenance of old equipment and patience with 
many inconveniences have become a patriotic 
duty which is cheerfully accepted. 


HOSPITAL PERSONNEL 


Even before the emergency began, hospitals 
were in the throes of adjusting themselves to 
social security laws and demands for unioni- 
zation. Both of these may be regarded as 
unfinished battles that will be promptly re- 
sumed when the end of the emergency comes 
in sight. Just now, the hospitals are struggling 
to hold their organizations together. If they 
are to keep their trained employees, hospitals 
must revise the pay and the working condi- 
tions to equal those now offered by other 
industries. Workers who for many years have 
been content to accept lower pay in a hospital 
job because of security and pleasant surround- 
ings are leaving to take higher-paid places in 
other lines of endeavor. Reduced hospital 
income makes this competition for workers 
even more binding. 

You can’t ever be dogmatic about human 
relations, but there used to be, in most hos- 
pitals, an atmosphere of pride in community 
service that was shared by all hands, from the 
orderly up to the superintendent. Where it 
existed, you could sense it as you walked in 
the door, and it pervaded every human con- 
tact. That feeling is much more difficult to 
maintain under present conditions, with shift- 
ing personnel. 

Up to 1941 there were enough doctors for 
the needs of the country. Now the Army and 
the Navy require thousands of them, all in a 
hurry. Civilian hospitals are losing their 
ablest and most active young physicians. 
Older men are taking on additional duties, 
and many who had retired are getting back 
into the harness. The services are skimming 
the cream of the profession, and justifiably so, 
for the trained fighting man is the most vital 
ingredient of Uncle Sam’s struggle for survival. 
We must hold back nothing which will help to 
keep our soldiers and sailors in fighting trim. 

Medical students and interns are being 
allowed to continue their professional work, 


but internship is (Continued on page 718) 
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For over two years... all General Foods Cereals 
have met—and surpassed —the whole grain standards 
now recommended by the U.S. National Nutrition Program 























Goop NUTRITION is not a new feature of these 
famous General Foods Products. The wholesome, 
whole grain nourishment that is now being recom- 
mended in the Government’s Nutrition Program 
has been an important feature of all General Foods 
Cereals for over two years—in line with the mod- 
ern viewpoint and high standards of nutrition that 
govern al] General Foods products. 


Additional Vitamin B; 


Not only has the full grain nutritive value of iron, 
niacin, and thiamin been present in every one of 
these favorite cereals all during that entire time— 
but the amount of Vitamin B; (thiamin) that has 
been added actually exceeds the amount contained 




















in the original grain. This plus has been added to 
help compensate for the deficiency in this vitamin 


which exists in the average diet. 


Good nutrition 
a General Foods tradition 


All General Foods Cereals measure up to this stand- 


ard of whole grain food value, because it has always 
been our aim to provide America with the kind of 
food that helps promote abounding health and 
vitality. You can recommend these nourishing foods 
with complete confidence. As the science of nutri- 
tion has advanced our products have kept pace. And, 
as time passes, and new improvements are made 


possible—we hope to continue to make them first! 


Especially these days... 
a man needs a good meal 


N PEACETIME, you owe it to yourself 
] and your family to eat well-balanced, 
nourishing meals. In critical times like 
these, it’s a patriotic duty. 

The food you eat is the fuel which your 
body turns into energy—the energy 
needed for everything you do, physical 
and mental. 


Your food supplies your body with the 
materials which build it and keep it in 
repair. 

From your food, your body also gets the 
elements which help to protect it from 
disease and keep it running smoothly. 

Everyone—desk worker, 
worker, home worker—needs each day a 
varied selection of the right foods: milk, 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, meat or fish or 
poultry, cereals and breads, and fats. From 
these foods your body can obtain the nour- 
ishment it requires. Naturally, the amount 
of food you require varies with your ac- 
tivity. If your work is hard you can eat 
more of the foods high in energy value 
bread, cereals, potatoes, fats, cheese and 


industrial 


dried beans. 

Almost as vital as the right kind of food 
is the way the food is divided among the 
meals of the day. It takes satisfying, well- 
balanced breakfasts and nourishing lunch- 
es to supply you with enough energy to 
last until the next meal. Hasty, sketchy 
meals may let you down and result in un- 
necessary fatigue and mental depression. 
In industrial plants, even your safety may 
depend on meals that maintain energy 
throughout working hours. 

Nourishing meals not only help you feel 
better—they help you do better work and 
do it more easily. Even your spirits im- 


prove and you get more fun from leisure 
hours. Better eating habits can also build 


up your resistance to the illnesses which 
may become more widespread in times of 
war, 

Housewives can do much to see that the 
members of their families get the nourish- 
ing meals they need. Where workers are 
on night shifts, it is important to arrange 
meals so that both the workers and the 
family have nutritious, satisfying meals at 
the right times. Try to arrange at least one 
meal so that the whole family may eat to- 
gether. 


To help you select the right amounts of 
the right foods, Metropolitan will send you 
on request a free booklet, 92-Z, “Your 
Food—How Does It Rate For Health?” 
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You Can’t Be Cured 
by Mail! 


(Continued from page 675) 


and Examination sought to revoke 
and subsequently did. They told of 
treatments given by means of “ether 
emanations” and_ colored lights 
flashing from the instrument board 
of a machine while the drugless 
doctor chanted and gesticulated to 
“kill the poison.” The defendant 
himself testified that he had “treated 
all kinds of diseases that I know the 
names of and a lot of them I don’t 
know.” 

Characteristic of medical fraud 
trials is the appearance time after 
time of the same witnesses for the 
defense. One of these, testifying 
in the Indiana case, identified him- 
self as a lawyer, physician and 
engineer and told a lurid tale of 
curing his wife of burning sen- 
sations all over her body by “absent 
treatments.” On oath, he blandly 
claimed that he had discovered the 
cause and cure of cancer! 

Tuberculosis cures for years 
were sure-fire money makers for 
the unscrupulous. Advertisements 
commonly seek to cash in on the 
tuberculosis patient’s reluctance to 
be confined in a sanatorium and his 
fear of surgery. An order by the 
Federal Trade Commission _ pro- 
hibiting false representations by the 
manufacturer of one of these nos- 
trums reveais that it had been ad- 
vertised as a compound that would 
cure tuberculosis, not only “without 
surgery or segregation’’—the usual 
claims—but in this case “without 
diagnosis” as well! Whether the 
promoter sought merely to gain by 
the public’s ignorance and _ the 
vaguely unpleasant sound of “diag- 
nosis” or whether he didn’t know 
what it meant himself was not dis- 
closed at the hearing. 

Peddlers of nostrums were quick 
to recognize that diabetics long for 
some means of sustaining life with- 
out the necessity for daily injec- 
tions of insulin. Today, many 
fakers are specializing in “cures” 
for diabetes, claiming that they can 
effect permanent cures regardless of 
the age or condition of the patient, 
and that the users may discontinue 
taking insulin. Actually, the science 
of medicine knows no_ substitute 
for insulin injections for the dia- 
betic whose blood sugar can’t be 
regulated by dietary management. 
Fraudulently encouraged to follow 
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the will-o’-the-wisp of treatment 
without injections, many diabetics 
needlessly die. 

Popular misconceptions about 
health are an invitation for fraud. 
The widespread notion that back- 
ache is an indication of kidney dis- 
order has supported a_ lucrative 
racket for years. Some of the herbs 
and drugs dispensed as cures for 
kidney trouble are harmless; many 
of them, if taken persistently, lead 
to the retention of urine and may 
result in serious malfunction for the 
unfortunate person whose original 
backache was caused by _ simple 
muscular strain! 

Venereal diseases and disorders 
affecting the reproductive system 
are another gold mine for the 
swindlers, who make capital out 
of the patient’s embarrassment at 
the thought of discussing his con- 
dition personally with any one and 
his consequent susceptibility to any 
fraud offering to treat him at home. 
“Cures” for gonorrhea, syphilis, 
prostatitis, female disorders and 
sexual debility are offered without 
number. None of these constitutes 
competent treatment; some = are 
actually harmful. Also dangerous 
are many of the thousands of 
remedies whose appeal is based on 
the universality of the ailments they 
are supposed to prevent or relieve 

the “reducing tonics” and_ the 
“cures” for baldness, the beauti- 
fiers, bust developers and indiges- 
tion pills. 

Ignorant people, of course, are 
most likely to be duped by frauds 
in the pattern of the Indiana witch 
doctor’s. Yet the victims of medical 
frauds generally are by no means 
found only in uneducated groups; 
astonishing evidence of this can be 
seen in the medicine cabinets of 
inany “best homes.” No amount of 
education, apparently, will prevent 
ailing men and women from giving 
every proffered miracle a chance 
to perform. That hope persists in 
opposition to every reasonable 
possibility is well known to medical 
faukers, who work over the same 
lists time after time on the theory 
that a person who has fallen for 
one swindle is a better, not a worse, 
prospect for the next one. The 
medicine cabinet, again, is proof: 
There is seldom just one nostrum in 
the cabinet; either there aren’t any 
or there’s a whole shelf full! 


Laws governing label claims, 


advertising, licensure and use of the 
ails catch up with most of the 


fakers sooner or later. In the mean- 
time, while the remaining loop- 
holes in these laws are being 
gradually tightened and while the 
frauds dodge from one address to 
another with a new name at each 
new location, the most effective 
weapon against them is publicity. 

Until there is uniformly effective 
legislation or community action all 
over the country, the public must 
protect itself if it’s going to be 
protected at all. A few simple rules 
provide all the protection that’s 
needed: 

1. Never buy any product that’s 
advertised as a cure for anything! 
Specific remedies exist for certain 
diseases, it is true, but these should 
be purchased only on instructions 
from the physician who has diag- 
nosed the disease. 

2. Shun particularly — products 
advertised by testimonials. The 
Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association has 
exposed case after case in which 
testimonials have continued to 
appear after the death of the person 
who claims to have been cured. 
Usually, death has resulted from 
the very disease he was “cured” 
of! 

3. Never buy an _ electrical or 
mechanical device for self treat- 
ment. No exceptions: even a sun 
lamp should-be purchased and used 
only under a physician’s supervi- 
sion. 

4. You can’t be cured of anything 
by mail. Whether you're suffering 
from a disease-er—-simply seeking 
to reduce or gain weight, your only 
chance for improvement is_ the 
application of scientific knowledge 
or skill to your individual case. 

5. When a “doctor” starts brag- 
ging about what he'll do for you 
before he’s made a thorough exami- 
nation, get up and walk out! This 
is the surest index to quackery. 

6. Don’t experiment with your 
health. It’s never safe to try any- 
thing with the idea that it may 
help and it can’t hurt. It always 
hurts, because it always delays 
proper treatment, and the disease 
doesn’t exist that can’t be treated 
better early than late. 

Finally, remember that the tradi- 
tional philosophy of con-men and 
swindlers—“Never give a_ sucker 
an even break!’—is child’s play 
to the medical faker. “Let the 
sucker die!” is his motto. You can’t 
afford to be the sucker! 














At last | know what 
“tampon” really means! 


I’ve heard the words “‘internal protec- 
tion” and “tampon” often. But I never 
guessed how much they could mean 
to me! For I’ve just found a tampon 
that has everything—all the wonderful 
comfort and freedom we women have 
always wanted. From now on “‘tam- 
pon”’ means ‘“‘Meds”’ to me, and... 


No more worrying! 


R 
ETY , 
‘ ——— ait 


Because you’re secure when tampon 
absorption is quick, sure! Meds, with 
their exclusive ‘“‘safety center” feature, 
absorb faster’! Meds, made of finest, 
pure cotton, hold more than 300% of 
their weight in moisture! 


Wonderful, new comfort! 


When fit is right, you can count on 
comfort and freedom! Meds were sci- 
entifically designed by a woman’s doc- 
tor! No bulges, pins, odor, chafing! 
Each Meds comes in an individual ap- 
plicator—quick and easy to use 


No extra cost! 


Meds actually cost Jess than any other 
tampons in individual applicators! Try 
Meds—for protection, comfort, value! 


BOX OF 10—25¢ + BOX OF 50—98¢ 
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The Modess Tampon 








IN THE CANDY K 


LE 


By DORIS McCRAY 


OST OF US think of candy as 

being made almost entirely of 
When I little girl, 
bought me pure sugar 
stick candy. That is the only kind 
[ can remember, but in our high 
school cooking class we learned to 
make fudge, fondant, taffy and pea- 
nut brittle. 

If you wish to make fudge, first 
you need and corn syrup. 
Then you must go to the refriger- 
ator for milk, and butter. 
More cream or evaporated milk and 
a larger proportion of syrup are 
needed for caramels, with a final 
flavoring of butter. Egg whites are 
needed for divinity and nougats. A 
candy that depends on 
egg for fluffiness may thus furnish 
unsuspected nutrition values. Gela- 
tine is the main ingredient of 
marshmallows, together with sugar 

Fruit flavors are 
from lemons’ and 
oranges. Thirteen colors have been 
certified by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as whole- 


sugar. was a 


Grandma 


Sugar 


creal 


whipped 


and flavoring. 


made mostly 


some to use in candy. This quick 
glance at the chief ingredients of a 
few popular kinds of candy serves 
to remind us that candies are made 
largely from farm products. 

Last year, 2,900,000,000 pounds of 
agricultural products were bought 
by candy manufacturers—at a cost 
of approximately $190,000,000! 

About 699,632,000) pounds © of 
whole milk used—the 
production of 157,221 cows. 

Hens—2,364,441 of them 
kept busy laying 19,703,675 


were 


were 
dozen 
egus. 

Southern farmers worked 437,620 
acres to produce 225,095,101 pounds 
of peanuts. 

All this went 
candy kettles! 


into America’s 


CORN IN CANDY 
In addition, 702,892,000 pounds 
of corn products, mainly syrup and 
sugar made from corn, went into 
the American candy kettle last year. 
Corn syrup, corn sugar or dextrose 
is combined with cane or _ beet 


COMMON CANDIES COMPARED 


Moisture 
10 per cent 
8 per cent 
3 per cent 


Candy 
Plain Fudge 
Caramels 
Peanut Brittle 


Protein Fat 
4 per cent 
2 per cent 
12 per cent 


Carbohydrate Calories 
14 per cent 72 per cent 430 
12 per cent 78 per cent 428 
18 per cent 67 per cent 478 


yearly — 
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sugar to give smooth, fine-textured 
candy. 

The candy manufacturer controls 
the mixture so that it doesn’t boil 
over, scorch or cook too long. He 
cooks by the thermometer and cools 
the mixture to the right tempera- 
ture, then beats it mechanically as 
long as beating will improve it. He 
knows how to manipulate difficult 
formulas to produce fine candies, 
I watched marshmallows beaten to 
lovely lightness in a spotless white 
factory, for example, and I had 
great admiration for the skill re- 
quired to plan and manage such a 
huge candy kitchen! The factory 
smelled of hot crackerjack and 
fresh roasted peanuts—the 
appealing sometimes 
in every kitchen. 

Since milk, butter and 
eggs, as well as fruit and nuts, all 
go into candy, it is much more 
valuable nutritionally than it would 
be if sugar alone were used. Some 
candies, as a matter of fact, con- 
sist almost entirely of fruit, with a 
thin candy or sugar coating. In 
contrast, plain fudge 
most entirely of sugar, with a small 
amount of milk and butterfat. 

Milk, cream and butter in candy 
have the same values that they have 
in other cooked foods. The fruits 
used in candy, such as those used 
for flavoring and in fruit candies, 
may suffer some loss of vitamins in 
cooking, but frequently some nutri- 
tious foods added after the 
candy is cooked, such as 
raisins, prunes, cherries or figs. In 
some candies the proportion. of 
these ingredients, which are more 
valuable than sugar, is_ relatively 
high. If you wish to add candy 
to your diet, you can 
candies which furnish 
these foods other than sugar. 

As would naturally be expected, 
the peanut brittle has a much higher 
percentage of protein than caramels 
or fudge. Peanuts furnish protein 
of good nutritive value; they rank 
near the whole grain cereals as a 
rich source of thiamine. 

These three types of candy are 
commonly found in candy bars, 
often with a layer of some other 
kind of candy and a_ chocolate 
coating over all. 
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NICKEL CANDY BARS 
An average candy bar selling for 
5 cents weighs 2 ounces and fur- 
nishes about 300 calories. The 
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Guardians both 
of America’s Future 


September 1942 


In the guardianship of America’s future every 
mother plays an important part. Our armed 
forces will win this war. The men and women 
at home will supply the tools to win it. 
Better nutrition builds the greater strength, 
the better health needed for the gigantic task 
in factories, mines and mills. 

But the rebuilding of our war-torn world 
will fall to the generation of tomorrow, the 
children of today. To assure the strength, the 
courage, the stamina, the buoyant health 
they will need, is in no small way a matter of 
their nutrition today. In this sense, every 
mother must do her share in guarding Amer- 
ica’s tomorrow. 

Meat has an essential place in good nutri- 
tion. It is one of the richest protein foods, 


MEDIC 





the foods needed for the development of 
strong muscles and all other tissues. Its pro- 
teins are complete and of high biologie qual- 
ity. It supplies the important minerals iron, 
copper and phosphorus. It provides goodly 
amounts of the B vitamins. Liver and other 
“variety meats” are excellent sources of vita- 
min A. Children as well as adults need these 
nutritional essentials; since they are not 
stored in the body to any appreciable extent, 
they must be supplied daily, in adequate 
amounts, by the foods eaten. 


If served in liberal amounts, twice daily, as 
the centerpiece of well-balanced meals, meat 
will stimulate the appetite, encouraging the 
eating of other nutritionally needed foods 
such as vegetables, bread, fruits. 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements made 
in this advertisement are acceptable to the Council on 


Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 





American Meat Institute 
CHICAGO 





SAVE 
SUGAR 


by using 


BRER RABBIT 
MOLASSES 


(60% natural sugar) 


With Brer Rabbit you can enjoy a 
variety of delicious desserts with- 
out using a grain of sugar. This is 
because Brer Rabbit Molasses itself 
is 60% sugar—natural sugar from 
the juice of the sugar cane. 

NO SUGAR NEEDED when you use deli- 
cious BRER RABBIT Molasses as the sweet- 
ening for cereal, stewed fruits, 
grapefruit, baked apples, baked ham, 
candied sweet potatoes, baked beans. 

Gives you extra iron, too! Scientific 
tests have shown Brer Rabbit is second 
only to liver as a rich food source of 
available iron. 





NO SUGAR NEEDED in this 
Brer Rabbit Gingerbread 


114 tsps. soda 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 tsp. ginger 
V4 tsp. cloves 
V4 tsp. salt 
34 cup hot water 


'4 cup melted 
shortening 
1'4 cups Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 
1 egg, beaten 
2'4 cups sifted flour 


Mix shortening and molasses add egg. 
Stir until blended. Mix and sift dry ingre- 
dients; add alternately with hot water. 
Bake in well-greased 9x9x2 pan in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 45 minutes. Yields 
16 portions. 








£. 
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BRER RABBIT MOLASSES 
comes in two flavors: Gold 
Label, light and mild-fla- 


vored; Green Label, dark 


and full-flavored. 


FREE sSuGar-SAVING RECIPES! 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., New Orleans, La., 
Dept. HF 9-2 


Please send me—free—Brer Rabbit's special new 
collection of sugar-saving recipes. Also “Modern 
Recipes for Modern Living,” containing 116 recipes. 


a 





Vrint Name and Address 


Street 





City State 
L. 
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average of fourteen small candy 
packages at this price showed the 
following composition: protein, 
7.48 per cent; fat, 22.32 per cent; 
carbohydrate, 61.86 per cent; ash, 
1.74 per cent; and moisture, 5.18 
per cent. Assorted fruit and nut 
candies showed an average of some- 
what less protein, more fat and ash 
and about the same proportion of 
carbohydrate. 

Troop movements through rail- 
road stations have been heavy in 
recent months. <A chain of lunch- 
rooms located in railway stations 
finds that men in the service buy 
bars and small packages of candy 
more often than any other single 
type of food. Defense workers in 
plants working twenty-four hours 
a day enjoy a between meal pick-up 
in the form of candy bars, as well 
as sandwiches, milk and_ pastry. 


HYGEIA 


According to the United States De. 
partment of Commerce, over 90 per 
cent of the candy produced in the 
United States is in the 1 cent, 5 cent 
and 10 cent package classes, with 
only 1.1 per cent in the so-called 
fancy package field. 

Soldiers, aviators, explorers and 
hikers have long appreciated the 
value of a candy bar carried in 
their pockets. Some people are in- 
clined to develop fatigue, irritability 
and a disinclination to work. The 
candy bar is a convenient means 
of providing food to relieve these 
symptoms. The candies offered to- 
day have greater food value when 
they are made with large propor- 
tions of ingredients other than 
sugar. Modern candy kettles often 
boil high with rich cream and milk, 
thus furnishing greater nutritional 
values. 





The Modern Mental Hospital 


(Continued from page 660) 


disclosed a heart condition, and a 
conventional regimen of living— 
rest, proper exercise, careful eating, 
cutting down on tobacco——-was pre- 
scribed in the friendly informal 
manner characteristic of the insti- 
tution. But the treatment did not 
stop here. The modern hospital ad- 
ministrator put into practice 
a psychologic orientation course, a 
complementary treatment to the 
physical measures prescribed. This 
the difference 


has 


treatinent — spells 
between the old and the new con- 
cepts of treatment. It is simply a 
carefully planned and worked out 
psychotherapeutic explanation — of 
the disease to the patient for the 
purpose of acquainting him with 
the part he can play in the case. 
“You know, Mr. Smith, heart disease 
disease. It 
have 


metabolic 
overnight; we 


is really a 
doesn’t come 
ample warning of its presence. In 
most cases, recognizable symptoms 
come for at least three years to 
warn us. The thing to realize is 
that you’ must the facts and 
lighten up a little in your activity. 
Common precautions will 
insure you a happy and possibly a 
life.’ The hospital goes 
further than simply advising Mr. 
Smith. The activities which he can 
engage in are provided on the spot. 
He is placed in an atmosphere of 
calm understanding. Mental fears 
and indecisions, the result of his 


face 
sense 


long 


physical condition, are redirected 
or replaced. A few holes of golf, 
slowly graduated calisthenics or a 
visit to inviting occupational ther- 
apy shops may bring him into 
contact with some pleasurable craft; 
a relaxing trip may serve to balance 
activity with medication and_ at 
the same time create an infectious 
atmosphere of confidence which is 
important to any successful pro- 
gram of treatment. Psychotherapy 
is an essential in the modus 
operandi of ¢he modern hospital. 
A follow-up personality inventory 
will assist him to adjust his strength 
and attitudes to the new world in 
which he must live. He 
that there is no cause to resent his 
inability to do the things he used 
to do, that he should do_ things 
differently and have less reason to 
become irritable. An institution 
devoted to the ideal of living may 
the to utilize 
sources to get the most out of life. 

Miss Donaldson presented another 
problem. Withdrawing from all 
social contacts in her home town, 
she became most antagonistic. She 
wanted to vent her spleen against 
the hospital, since she had 
taught to look on it as a place to 
be avoided. In the hospitality shop 
she stopped to make a purchase of 
an artistic vase which had attracted 
her fancy. The sign, “Hospitality 
Shop,” intrigue and 
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irritate her. Why would they think 
of hospitality in a mental hospital? 

This was too much! She had 
about decided to fight and was well 
fortified, in attitude at least, to hold 
her own even against the hospital 
suards. She was chagrined to find 
ne guards or attendants. With 
whom was she to fight? She hadn’t 
even seen a nurse in uniform, so 
far! She had made up her mind 
many times that the mental hospital 
was the last resort, the pause before 
the end, but she couldn’t fight 
against this because it wasn’t any- 
thing like the place she had in 
mind as a hospital. 

Such institutions — still utilize 
many of the old, conventional treat- 
ments which have proved their 
value throughout the years. The 
main difference lies in the fact that 
these are employed in a different 
selling, a more personalized and 
humanized atmosphere. Physical 
infirmities of course, are treated 
with all the modern medical facili- 
ties. The first step, however, is the 
social orientation of the patient. 
The Hartford Retreat, at Hartford, 
Conn., under the administration of 
Dr. C. Charles Burlingame, is one of 
the pioneers in the utilization of 
Here the patients are 
“ouests.”” Introduc- 
lors, specially trained in 
technic, acquaint the guest with the 
facilities of the institution. Educa- 
lion is merged with psychiatry to 
provide a wide and deep reservoir 
of therapeutic material. 

In such hospitals, hydrotherapy, 
electrotherapy, mechanotherapy, 
sprays, baths and massages are em- 


this concept. 
referred to as 
social 


ploved in such a way as to inject 
personal interest and good will. 
courses and classroom 
study in subjects ranging from type- 
writing and bookkeeping to = art 


appreciation are provided in some 


Extension 


of these units. Just what activities 
the patients engage in is determined 
by the clinical staff with the help 
of the adjunct departments. Dances, 
trips, concerts, 
horticulture, 
reading, metal craft and woodwork 
are all part of the 
positive approach to a more effec- 
live and modernized treatment. For 
example, art applications to horti- 
cultural arrangement and landscap- 
ing provide infectious situations 
vhich the therapist attempts to 
create for their “extraverting value.” 


parties, special 


forum discussions, 


active and 


(Continued on page 709) 
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Are You a Wartime Worrier? 


gw WAR NEWS these days suc- 
ceeds in keeping many of us 
constantly upset. 

And ... nervous at noon, nervous 
at night, those who are coffee drink- 
ers often seek temporary easement 
in cup after cup of coffee. 

True, many people can drink cof- 
fee without ill effect—but many 
others cannot. So, though coffee may 
seem to afford relief, it can actually 
add to your “wartime nervousness.” 

If you’re one of these people, why 
don’t you do what doctors so often 
advise? Stop drinking coffee and... 


Drink Postum, Instead! 


Postum contains no caffein, no stim- 
ulant of any kind. It is made from 


home-grown whole wheat and bran, 





roasted and slightly sweetened— 


nothing else. 


Don’t expect Postum to taste like 
coffee—any more than you'd expect 
tea to taste like coffee. Postum ts a 
delicious mealtime drink in its own 
right—heart-warming and cheering. 
Drink Postum regularly instead of 
coffee for two weeks at least SEC 
if you don’t feel better—if you don’t 
find that this delicious drink causes 
you to lose all hankering you may 


have had for coffee. 


[oday, Postum is one of the most 
economical mealtime beverages you 


can buy—it costs less than '>) ¢ a cup 


Ask Your Doctor About Postum 
Postum comes mn two jorms: P tum 
Cereal, which you boil or percolate; 
Instant Postum, made 1 


cup. A product of General Fi 


4A 
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NOT TOO LATE 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 1 
BUT OCCASIONALLY it is not until later that the 
need of a new school develops After the opening of 
scl educational maladjustments become more ap 
parent 
Devereux is willing to accept 
ident and make every effort to help him 
f I hool. In fact, if there is 
school unit to which the 
Devereux is willing 
by a physician at 


Under such circumstances 


rient himsell nis new se 
a vacancy in the home and 
boy or girl should be’ assigned, 
t pt a student recommended 
lu 
$ gram for preschool 
id a copy of the Medical 
iress the Registrar 


Helena T. Devereux, Executive Director 


John M. Barclay, re | | | 


for profit) 


as a school not 


DEVON, PENNSYLVANIA 











Your Skin’s Gomfort 


and Protection 
USE 
Nivea Creme 


OR ITS LIQUID 


Nivea Skin Oil ano 


SUPERFATTED B/JASIS SOAP 


FORM 


Available at 
Nivea, Basis Soap, Reg. U. 


prescription pharmacies 
S. Pat. Off 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


RAGWEED and HAY FEVER 
POLLEN MAP of the U.S. 
4 pages—5 cents. 

IDIOSYNCRASY: 

Are You Sensitive to 
Furs? Feathers?.?.? 
By Elliott R. Weyer 
4 pages—5 cents. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOUR HEARING 
AID must serve long and 


well. Select it with care! 


INVESTIGATE 
Without Obligation 


ACOLITE 


Accepted by American Medical Assn. 
Council on Physical Therapy 


VACOLITE COMPANY 
3003 N. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


hee Exclusive Dealerships Available aux 
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HE FULL GROWN service 

retains the habits of the 
boy when it comes to eating be- 
tween meals. This is the opinion 
of food and nutrition experts who 
were asked to explain why so many 
marines, after 
meal at mess, 


man 
small 


soldiers, sailors and 
completing a_ full 
make straight for USO “snack 
bars” and consume what is fre- 
quently equal to a civilian’s regular 


| luncheon. 


USO snack bars, these experts 
hold, serve a highly useful pur- 
pose by providing service men with 
an opportunity for self selection of 
diet and the social amenities of eat- 
ing, which are not always practi- 
cal in military mess halls. 

Professor Henry C. Sherman of 
the Columbia University chemistry 
department, authority on _ food 
chemistry and author of “Food 
and Health” and “The Chemistry 
of Food and Nutrition,” claims that 
the young, healthy male adult is not 
unlike the little boy who eats a 
meal the size of his father’s and 
then immediately goes to the ice- 
box and takes snacks of cold pota- 
toes and leftover meats. 

“There is nothing the growing 
boy likes better,” declared Pro- 
fessor Sherman, “than food which 
is ‘different.’ It is likely that if his 


regular meals consisted of ‘snack’ 
food, he would steal to the larder 
for spinach, custards and 
The Army man is like the little boy 

sandwiches, pies and doughnuts, 
such as he gets at the snack bars, 
tempt him because they are differ- 
ent. They are a treat, and like all 
treats, very special fun.” 

Dr. Iago Galdston, executive 
secretary of the Medical Informa- 
tion Bureau of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, adds another 
angle to the explanation. 

“The men in the armed 
get plenty of nourishing food,” he 
said, “but nutrition is more than 
just food. It is the stimulation 
which comes from eating food of 
interesting and taste, and 
from diverting surroundings. 

“Study has shown that variety 
plays a great part in the increase of 
the appetite, that no matter how 
satisfying a regular diet in a regu- 
lar eating place may be, it becomes 
dull in time. Conversely, hunger, 
fully appeased, may be restimulated 
by new foods in different settings. 

“Patients in hospitals and _ insti- 
tutions frequently complain of the 
food even though it has been pre- 
pared by chefs who come from the 
kitchens of the most expensive 
hotels and restaurants. That same 
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hool children use tndivid- 
ual copies of HYGEIA at thei 
ks . How important for you 


to have YOUR OWN COPY in your 


SPECIAL 
6 MONTHS’ 
TRIAL 
OFFER 
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Now You Can Read Your Own Cony of 


MYGEFA 






If you’re a mother... 


who can never know too much about your job, HYGEIA offers you authentic 
articles on such useful topics as these (recently published): “How to Nurse 
Your Baby,” “Crying Is Music,” “Desserts for Children,” “Choosing the Right 


Camp,” “Mother Goes to School,” “Can Parents Mold Personality?” 


I rei 
f you're in school... 
You'll devour such fascinating subjects as these, from HYGEIA writers close to 


the “front lines”: “Test Tube Triumphs,” “Diving School,” “Flying Doctors,” 
“Little Medical Heroes.” 


If you work in office or plant... 
You can profit immensely by such articles as these, from recent issues of 
HYGEIA: “Let Yourself Go—RELAX!” “Stop Killing Yourself,” “What Causes 
Fatigue?” “Pep Teasers.” 


If you teach... 
You can make practical use of articles like these from recent issues of HYGEIA: 
“Parent-Teacher Relationships in School Health,” “Adding Stamina to Scholar- 
ship,” “A Threat to Healthy Evesight,” “Emotional Factors in Reading Disa- 
bilities.” 


’ 66 ——— 
If you’ve seen a “‘lot of living”... 
and look forward to more, HYGEIA has recently offered such helpful 
articles as these: “Age, the Great Adventure,” “The Prostate Gland,” “False 
Ideas about False Teeth,” “Your Age and Your Heart.” 


Start reading your own copy of HYGEIA this month! 
HYGEIA for 6 Months only $1.00 


Regular rate $2.50 per vear. 


No rationing—no priorities—limit the supply of health information in_ these 
days when keeping well is a duty as well as a pleasure. Receive your HYGEIA 
promptly every month . . . enjoy it undisturbed . . . benefit by its continuous 
flow of news on healthful living. To make it easy for you to start reading 
vour own copy of HYGEIA, we have arranged a Special Six-Months’ Subscrip- 
iion Plan. Why not take advantage of it NOW? 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago H 


Enclosed is $1.00 for a Special Six-Months’ Subscription to HYGEIA, the Health Magazine. (Regular price, 
$2.50 per year.) 
NAME RET Cc cidaedsesenbwenbesneseundunensss 
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— TREE-RIPE 


ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 
YIELD THEIR ESSENCE FOR 


PURE FRUIT JUICES 


Grapefruit; Orange; Blended 
Orange and Grapefruit pro- 
vide Vitamins A and B with 
an abundance of 

Patz, | VITAMIN C 


plus DEXTROSE 
= Food-Energy Sugar 


DR. P. PHILLIPS CANNING CO., ORLANDO, FLA. 


Matirally Sweet 


NO SUGAR ADDED 


CHURCHS 
GRAPE JUICE 


Church Grape Juice Co, Kennewick, Wash 


ED ORAN 
vgarerau ae AND 

















s€ Quality 
Purity 
Strength 


DIAL 


BAKING SODA 


: Acc epted a 
A.M_A. Council on Foods 


THIS TOMaT 


OJ 
NEVER THIN on WiCE !S 


High retention of nutri- 
tional values because 
made by patented proc- 
ess. The Sun-Rayed Co 
Frankfort, Indiana, 


America s 
Favorites 





Vieting 7? 


Watch Your Diet 


at 


The Truth About Acidosis 


lames A Tobey pages 
Pocket Calorie Index 


1 by Esther Bogan Tietz, 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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is merely 








| created 


food, served in a new place or by 
different people, or possibly just on 
different plates, would arouse high 
praise and hearty appetites.” 

Dr. Walter K. Abell of the New 
York Institute of Dietetics says: 

“That is the sort of thing the men 
crave, and this they are able to get 
at the snack bars. I doubt if they 
eat just to eat—they eat to be able 
to smoke and chat at leisure. They 
can eat with their selected 
companion, not just any one next 
to whom they happen to be placed. 


also 


HYGEIA 


It is the closest thing they can get 
to the family dinner hour, or the 
dinner date with a friend.” 

USO snack bars are operated 
clubhouses through the six member 
agencies of the USO. These are the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
the National Catholic Community 
Service, the Salvation Army, the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the Jewish Welfare Board 
and the National Travelers Aid 
Association.—United Service Or- 
ganizations, Inc. 





Adopting a Child 


(Continued from page 669) 


wrong offspring to her shortly after 
its birth. Now, providing she had 
not seen her baby, does she imagine 
some mysterious sense would 
tell her she did not have the right 
child? Providing that it had no 
extreme physical characteristics 
and had basically the same general 
capacities as her own child, there 
is no scientific basis for believing 
that would suspect the error 
or feel any different brand of 
mother love. To all intents and 
purposes, it would be her child! 
It might be well for many par- 
ents to realize that, biologically, the 
parent’s body does not actually 
create the child. The germ plasm 
housed in the body from 
generation to generation. The germ 
are not part of the body in 
ordinary sense. They exist 
merely drawing on the 
Hence, in the bio- 
logic sense, they are actually older 
than the body and are not. its 
physiologic creation at all. They 
are nourished by the body but not 
by it. It is important to 
a physiologic 


she 


cells 
the 
separately, 
body for food. 


rela- 
Pa- 
rental love is a physiologic reaction, 
conditioned by chemical changes 
and processes within the mother 
during pregnancy and while she is 
child. For both par- 
ents, it is conditioned by their 
proximity to the child, their sense 
of ownership and their acts of car- 
ing for it. But this parental love is 
in no biologic between 
parents and their own offspring. 

this fact depreciate the 
and nobility of parental 


avoid confusing 


tionship with a biologic one. 


nursing her 


sense a tie 


Does 
fineness 


love?) On the contrary, we see now 
that, rather than being merely an 
inescapable physical relationship, it 
is premised partially on _ intel- 
lectuality, humaneness and the finer 
emotions. Thus it demands even 
greater reverence than before. 

Prospective adoptive parents 
often ask whether a child might 
inherit physical weaknesses which 
fail to appear until some time after 
the adoption. The fear may be that 
if one adopts a child of unknown 
parentage, particularly an_ illegiti- 
mate child, it may have a bad back- 
ground. 

As far as biologic and physiologic 
considerations are concerned, this 
question can easily be disposed of. 
A chief danger, of course, is thal 
since illegitimate births are more 
frequent among ignorant and _in- 
digent classes, the child is 
likely to be born with congenital 
diseases such as syphilis or related 
complications in epilepsy or idiocy. 

The proper thing to do 
secure competent medical advice 
before adopting. If there is no 
record of the medical history of the 
parents, will be all the 
more urgently required. If the par- 
known, their family doctor 
be able to give valuable 


more 


is to 


this advice 


ents are 
should 
advice. 
As to the possible inheritance of 
bad traits of temperament, disposi- 
tion and the like, it must be re- 
membered that these traits actually 
are not inherited such. Ten- 
dencies toward weaknesses or char- 
acteristics often follow the ancestral 
patterns so closely as to be dis- 
cernible in overt behavior. Hence, 


as 
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they may blossom out into the un- 
wanted traits. But, so far as this 
prot »blem concerns legitimacy, it may 
be well to point out that, as some 
excellent geneticists have indicated, 
the illegitimate children available 
for adoption in some states may 
actually have a_ better average 
chance than the legitimate children 
wh») are available. (These states 
ire the ones which safeguard adop- 
tive parents from selecting children 
of feeble-minded parents.) This 
strange fact may be understood if 
we compare two typical children, 
one a legitimate child and the other 
illegitimate, both available for adop- 
tion in a state which provides 
proper safeguards to parents. The 
legitimate child is apt to be avail- 
able solely because of the irrespon- 
sibility, indifference and indigence 
of his parents. But the illegitimate 
child is probably available simply 
because his parents, being young 
and unmarried, are unable to face 
the social and financial problems 
incident to keeping and rearing 
him. 

Providing, then, that the facts 
can be ascertained concerning a 
child’s health and freedom from 
congenital weaknesses, illegitimacy 
should make no difference to the 
adopting parents. 

Finally, it is weil to remember 
that “like tends to beget like.” A 
child is more apt to resemble his 
biologie parents in any _ physical 
trait than he is to resemble his 
adoptive parents. In mental ca- 
pacity, height, complexion and all 
other characteristics based = on 
physiologic structure, he tends to 
resemble his parents. One might, 
then, take this fact into considera- 
tion. But it probably is of actual 
importance only in case of some 
marked physical traits, such as 
great’ difference in height, skin 
color or facial appearance (for ex- 
ample, a strongly characteristic 
“family nose”), and in the case of 
measurable differences in mental 
capacities, 

The laws of genetics do not 
guarantee that “like will beget like.” 
In fact, the law actually guarantees 
very little in the case of any one 
child. However, it does guarantee a 
tendency toward resemblance. The 
probabilities are that the child will 
resemble his biologic parents more 
‘han his adoptive parents in any 

itstandingly characteristic trait or 
chavior tendency. 










“That muscle’s 


from COME a » 
milk 4. 


O), glorious male! 


If eating Carnation Milk makes her 
hero stand out above all others, she'd 
better start too! A girl can’t afford 
to take chances. 

Be ready, mother! Instead of coax- 
ing small daughter to drink all her 
milk, let her eat part of it. In all 
sorts of delicious, economical dishes 
that the whole family will like. 

Cook with Carnation... or dilute 
it, half and half, for drinking . . . or 
pour it like cream, undiluted and 
double rich—all the original good- 
ness is there! For Carnation is fine 
whole cow’s milk with part of the 
natural water removed and all the 
nourishment kept. It has added *'sun- 
shine’ vitamin D, and it’s homo- 
genized for uniform richness. 
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Start now—to use this safe, pure, 
economical milk in your cooking. 
Let the youngsters eat part of their 
precious milk solids. See the offer 
below for a new and different book 
of menus and recipes to start you off. 


FREE! Lots of milk-rich recipes, healthful and deli- 
cious, in helpful new book “Growing Up With Milk.”’ 
Menus and recipes for all age groups, to help the 
family ‘‘eat’’ more milk. Write Carnation Company, 
Dept. 701-T, Milwaukee, Wis. (Or Toronto, Ont., Can.) 


TUNE IN THE CARNATION “CONTENTED HOUR,” MONDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation®™ Milk 


3 


UL 


““FROM CONTENTED 


cows’ 





In This 
Tough Year 
Ahead... 


HE Fall and Winter that lie ahead are gcing 
to be the toughest, hardest, most trying times 
in America’s long history. 

A year when everyone will need every ounce 
of strength and high purpose and good morale. 

And so there is no better time to reiterate that 
the Enriched White Bread that now comes from 
the bakers’ ovens of America should be made 
an essential item of diet on every dining room 
table and dinner pail in the land. 

The added minerals and vitamins (thiamin, 
niacin and iron) in every loaf of Enriched 
White Bread fortify its nutritional values to 
such a degree that the important benefit of 
good whole wheat as it comes from the soil 
now finds its way to America’s homes and 
restaurants. 

Truly, Enriched White Bread is the staff of 
life--and can well be another source of Victory 
—another prop for Freedom. 


AMERICAN 


Department Qa of Nutrition 


ASSN 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y 





SEND THIS COUPON 


Name... 
Please send me 


your literature 
a Street 
on “ Enriched 
White Bread.” 7 
SS Serrrrper yy rer POE. 400 








Gunshot Wounds 


(Continued from page 654) 


tions and causes immediate death. 
Another immediate cause of death 
is acute hemorrhage. If the bullet 
severs a large artery or vein, death 
from bleeding may result before 
medical aid can be instituted. This 
is the most common cause of im- 
mediate death from gunshot wounds 
during wartime. Delayed causes of 
death are: (1) Traumatic shock, a 
condition coming on several hours 
after the injury, which, if untreated, 
may be fatal. The cause of this 
condition is not completely under- 
stood, but many advances have been 
made in its treatment. Shock was 
a very common cause of death 
during World War I. Hemorrhage, 
when not fatal in degree, pre- 
disposes to shock. (2) Infection. 
If a wounded man is not hit in a 
vital area and does not die of 
hemorrhage or shock, delayed 
death from infection may occur. 
Thus a bullet passing through the 
stomach or intestines liberates in- 
fected material into the abdominal 
cavity, which may result in a fatal 
peritonitis. A bullet may carry bits 
of clothing contaminated’ with 
tetanus germs or the germs which 
cause gas gangrene into the wound 
with fatal results. 

Thus it is apparent that a bullet 
wound may cause death in a 
number of different ways. Effective 
methods to combat some of these 
have been developed in recent years 
so that deaths from shock and in- 
fection can be expected to be less 
frequent in World War II than was 
the case in World War I. The 
administration of whole blood or 
plasma (the blood minus the red 
blood cells) by transfusion  sub- 
stitutes for the blood lost and even 
when the blood is not lost helps 
the body to overcome the condition 
of shock. In combating infection 
the sulfa drugs are of great impor- 
tance. Débridement of the wound, 
that is, the removal of foreign 
material and devitalized tissue and 
cleansing of the wound, and _ the 
immobilization of the injured limb 
by some sort of a splint, antitetanus 
innoculation, tetanus antitoxin and 
other measures commonly employed 
by the physician are also of greal 
importance. 
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hey need your help! 


cence are perhaps more difficult than ever. So it is 
particularly important that your girls understand men- 
struation as a normal, healthy function. 


I’ THESE TIMES of tension, the adjustments of adoles- 


This well-rounded program of menstrual education— 
ready for use—is offered you free. It provides, in simple 
form, the information needed by girls from 10 to 12 
years old in preparation for their first menstrual period. 
For older girls in high school it provides a mature treat- 
ment of the subject, giving girls a wholesome back- 
ground to carry them through adult life. 


These vital teaching aids—offered to you by Modess 
—have been used for years in schools throughout the 
country. Newly revised, they have been carefully pre- 
pared with the assistance of doctors and well-known 


educators. 





{\ 


This program of Menstrual Education gives you: 


1. A brand-new booklet— 
for girls of high school age: 
Here is a completely revised 
version of ““The Periodic 
Cycle.” It gives girls mod- 
ern, up-to-date information 
on health, grooming, and 
personal care, as well as a 
sound scientific explanation 
of the process of menstrua- 
tion and how to keep well 
in body and mind during 
the monthly period. A city supervisor who read the 
manuscript has written: “I particularly like the conver- 
sational, ‘friend to friend’ 
tone you have used.” 


The Periodic Cycle 








2. A booklet for younger 
girls: “Nancy’s Biggest Day 
xt Camp” is a new and mod- 
ern version of the simple 
lucts of menstruation. It is 
written in readable story 
'orm—and it has been 
praised highly by the many 
ieachers who have used it. 





3. Two new Teaching Outlines: Prepared by teachers. 
These outlines provide a guide to the use of the two 
booklets for the two age groups. 


4. Six Menstrual Anatomy Charts: These charts pre- 
sent the facts about menstruation in graphic yet 
simple detail. (If you 
already have a set of 
these charts in good con- 
dition, please conserve 
them, since it is becom- 
ing very difficult to get 
them printed.) 





ALL THIS MATERIAL IS FREE— MAIL THIS COUPON 





The Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-57 , Milltown, New Jersey 


For distribution to students, For teaching use, please send me: 


please send me: two teaching outlines 


coat” copies of new edition of a set of the Menstrual Anatomy 
The Periodic ( ycle Charts (distribution of the charts is limi- 
copies of ‘Nancy's ted to teachers who use “ The Periodic 


Biggest Day at Camp’ Cycle” in their classes.) 
Name 

Address 

DETER er ey ree eee State. . 


Order as many copies of the booklets as you need so that 
each girl may have one to keep. 











1,250,000,000 Doses a Year 


scriptions may be refilled by the 
pharmacist without such formality. 
The that many patients 
thoughtlessly pass these sedatives 
around to their friends. 

The second reason for the wide- 
spread use of sedatives has to do 
with the more rapid and intense 
life which people of our generation, 
especially city dwellers, have been 
obliged to lead. We have progressed 
too rapidly from the 6 miles per 
hour horse and buggy days to the 
60 miles per hour automobile and 
the 360 miles per hour airplane. 
Our rapid industrial machine age 
enormous nervous 
strain on workers and executives 
as well. Speed has become a 
motivating influence in everything 
we do. We have become a nation 
of hurriers. This transformation 
from lives of comparative quiet has 
effect on the 
poise of 


result is 


has thrown an 


had a noticeable 
and 


These changes have 


nervous reactions 
iInany people. 
been too cataclysmic for absorption 
by one generation. Twice within 
our time our country has been com- 
pelled to turn from peace to war. 
The postwar depression years with 
their fears of insecurity and losses 
of property and homes were dis- 
astrous for many people. Few have 
escaped the dire consequences of 
those years without changes in their 


psychologic and nervous reactions. 


physician’s point of 
view, many of the effects of these 
changes have become apparent in 
the increased demand on the part 
of patients for relief from nervous 
symptoms and insomnia. The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, in an editorial on May 18, 
1940, stated that “barbituric addic- 
tion is particularly vicious,” and 
that “members of the medical pro- 
fession will certainly not believe 
that barbiturates are free from pos- 
sibility of addiction.” These drugs 
have been recognized as a causative 
accidents. 


From the 


factor in motor 
The heavy traffic of our larger cities 
requires that automobile drivers be 
mentally alert. The number who 
take sedatives and then “fall asleep 


many 


(Continued from page 663) 


at the wheel” can, of course, never 
be known. 

Physicians are 
times in difficult situations when 
confronted with overwrought pa- 
tients who do not sleep well. They 
know many such patients have 
given way to the stresses of modern 
life. They know that it is easier 
to talk about what should be done 
than to remedy the fundamental 
conditions. The business executive 
has to meet exacting competition 
or he loses his job. He usually 
works early and late. He may take 
much coffee and have little 
oppertunity for exercise to secure 
physical fatigue which might bring 
normal sleep. He may not know 
how to cultivate repose. He feels 
compelled to go at top speed in 
everything he does; he is spurred 
on by his ambition to do his job 
well. Many women who were not 
born with much their 
nervous systems give way to emo- 
tional stresses numerous to 
mention. They their hus- 
bands’ ambitions difficulties, 
the result that sleeplessness 
with them likewise 
habit. Many of them are addicted 
to the social whirl. 

Two patients in 
who complained of 
pressed themselves as follows: One, 
a manufacturer, said, “It all started 
through my worry each week that 
I might not be able to meet the 
pay roll of my employees on Satur- 
day!” The other, a woman, said, 
“IT can’t sleep because of the un- 
happiness caused by my philander- 
ing husband.” There was little that 
could be done to remedy matters. 
Obviously one could not advise the 
manufacturer to close up his busi- 
ness, for the livelihood of his family 
depended on it; nor could one, 
without considerable risk, seek out 
the philandering husband and 
advise him to mend his ways for 
the sake of his sleepless wife! The 
individual variations of the problem 
are many. 

When a physician is confronted 
with an overwrought patient who 


placed = many 


too 


reserve in 


too 
share 

and 
with 
becomes a 


afternoon 
ex- 


one 
insomnia 


sleeps poorly, he may come to the 
conclusion that there will be fewer 
harmful results from the sedative 
prescribed than from a_ sleepless 
night which may make the next day 
more difficult. So he prescribes a 
barbiturate sedative. Such a course 
would not be open to criticism if 
the drug were to be used for a short 
period of time, or with periods of 
interruption. Its continued — use, 
however, may bring about = an 
exaggeration of the very symptoms, 
such as fatigue and irritability, for 
which relief was sought. Many 
pharmacists in our large cities have 
commented about the irritability 
of people who cannot have their 
barbiturate prescriptions refilled 
without their physician’s order 
because of existing state laws 
which have endeavored to restrict 
the use of these drugs. Many of 
these patients have become so 
dependent on the sedative that they 
are perpetually irritable and sleep- 
less. With them, fixation of the 
habit of insomnia has occurred. A 
number of pharmacists in our 
larger cities have told me that from 
20 to 25 per cent of all their non- 
narcotic prescriptions call for some 
of the barbiturate drugs. The barbi- 
turates may chase away the gloom of 
night, but many times the chase un- 
fortunately becomes a vicious circle. 
Few physicians take these drugs 
themselves. Perhaps their observa- 
tions of patients have taught them 
that more rational methods should 
be cultivated for the control of 
overwrought nerves and insomnia. 
Sleep induced by sedatives can 
hardly be called natural sleep by 
any stretch of imagination, despite 
many statements to the contrary. 

It takes as long as eight days for 
the body to eliminate some of the 
barbiturate drugs. If these drugs 
are taken for long periods of time, 
their effects accumulate in the body 
with disturbance of the function of 
certain organs, especially if these 
organs are affected by disease. It 
is, of course, the duty of physi- 
cians to help their patients secure 


rest when their nervousness inter- 
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feres With sleep. The thought occurs 
to them that the better course for 
such patients would be found in an 
adjustment of their hours of relaxa- 
tion, if such is possible, which 
would enable them to secure 
exercise by walking, golf, swim- 
ming or gardening, and in the 
restriction of coffee and alcohol, 
rather than in the use of sedatives. 
This may be difficult to accomplish 
for many patients. 

There are many definite condi- 
tions in which physicians find that 
their patients need sedatives as a 
necessary part of the treatment of 
the underlying disturbance. The 
constitutional nervous system of 
certain patients seem to predispose 
them to duodenal and gastric ulcer 
or to an overactive thyroid gland, 
to epileptic attacks, to increased 
blood pressure, to definite distur- 
bances of the mind or to attacks 
involving the heart and circulation. 
These patients are helped by the 
added rest which sedatives may 
give. The harmful effects of the 
sedative do not come from their 
use under supervision but from 
their long-continued, indiscriminate 
use. 

The present war has brought an 
increase in the tension of our lives. 
It is not strange that many people 
of sedentary habits put in sleepless 
nights after listening to the war 
news on the radio all day, especially 
if they have husbands or sons in 
the service. Such people should 
listen to less war news, take all 
the exercise their physical con- 
dition permits and find an outlet 
for the expenditure of their nervous 
energy in some useful war work. 
They should forego the use of 
stimulants, cultivate a philosophic 
attitude toward the disturbing age 
in which we live and make up teir 
minds to get along without sedatives. 





YOUR TEETH AND YOUR HEALTH 

Oral hygiene is essential to na- 
tional health. The importance of 
good teeth for health was recog- 
nized in the standards of examina- 
lion of selectees. Our standards 
lor teeth were so high that 20 per 
cent of the draftees were rejected 
because of bad teeth. In our dental 
livgiene program tooth brushes are 
essential. The statistics show that 
at least half of our people do not 
possess a tooth brush. Every Ameri- 
can should have one.—Morris Fish- 
bein, 
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ICARBONATE of Soda is one of the 

essentials in your emergency kit. As 
your first aid instruction tells you, Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda is Baking Soda, but you should 
be sure it is a pure product. 

Arm & Hammer Baking Soda and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda, which have been old 
standbys in American households for many 
generations, can always be used with confi- 
dence when Bicarbonate of Soda is needed. 
For these brands are U.S.P. products classi- 
fied as Official Remedies by the American 
Medical Association Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry. 

For the first aid treatment of minor scalds 
and burns and hyperacid types of indigestion, 
as a cleansing gargle or mouthwash—as a 
tooth cleanser—in fact for the treatment of any 
condition that calls for Sodium Bicarbonate 
these Baking Soda brands are effective. 

So it’s a good idea to keep an extra package 
in the medicine cabinet—and a supply in re- 
serve so that you have it on hand for the many 
emergencies in which it is indicated. The cost 
of Arm & Hammer, or Cow Brand, Baking 
Soda is low—just a few cents a package—at 
your grocers. 


Business Established in 1846 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Ine. 


10 Cedar Street New York, N.Y. 





























QUESTIONS 


AND 


GMIMOS 


Making the Home ‘‘Allergy Proof’ 


To the Editor:—Do you have any 
information that would help one 
allergic to woolen, kapok, feath- 
ers and horsehair in the selection 
of floor coverings and furniture 
for the home in order to rule 
out the possible source of any 
trouble to the sensitive nasal 
passages C. L., Missouri. 
Answer.—It may be difficult or 

impossible at present, under war 

restrictions, to solve the problem 
of furnishing this type of home in 
the most satisfactory manner possi- 
ble, since rubber for mattresses and 
for the upholstering of furniture is 
probably the ideal substance in this 

However, the follow- 

might be appli- 


type of case. 
ing suggestions 
cable: 

(1) The floor should be covered 
either by linoleum or washable cot- 
ton throw rugs. 

(2) The mattress and_ pillows 
should be covered by allergen proof 
covers, well made, of the type ap- 
proved by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical 
Association. 

(3) The furniture 
either wood, cane or reed, without 
any upholstering. A_ saddle seat, 
made of leather or leather substi- 
tute, without any upholstering, is 
another excellent solution for some 
of the chairs. These suggestions 
regarding furniture, however, fre- 
quently are not compatible with the 
desired style or homi- 
While sensitivity to cotton- 
seed (cotton batting) is not men- 
tioned in this question, the use of 
cotton batting is undesirable when 
is sensitive to kapok, be- 
kapok sensitivity 


itself may be 


design for 


ness. 


a person 
cause frequently 
goes hand in hand with cottonseed 
sensitivity. A good grade of Louisi- 
ana moss might be used in the up- 
holstering. Horsehair, however, is 
a much better material for this pur- 


pose, and generally, because of the 
method of preparation of horsehair 
for such use, very few horse dander 
patients are sensitive to it. In order 
to free the horsehair from the 
possibility of anthrax contamina- 
tion it must be put through a 
process of soaking in formaldehyde 
and hot alkaline baths. This re- 
moves or changes the active sub- 
stance responsible for allergic 
symptoms to such an extent that 
very few horse dander patients are 
sensitive to the treated hair. A 
practical solution, therefore, would 
be to try inhaling from a sample 
handful of such prepared hair. If 
after five minutes of such contact 
no symptoms develop, it may be 
safe to assume that it will not pro- 
duce symptoms if used in the up- 
holstering of furniture. It is neces- 
sary to put a layer of cotton (white 
China cotton or absorbent cotton) 
over the horsehair, as well as a 
featherproof ticking, to prevent the 
hair from coming through the up- 
holstery covers. 

(4) The upholstery covering can 
be readily selected from either 
linen or cotton materials. 


Sunlight on Legs 
To the Editor:—Can you please tell 
me why so many people I see on 
the beach have the upper part of 
their body tanner than their legs? 
I have never had an even tan, 
that is, my legs are always shades 
lighter than my body. Could it 
possibly be because of my _ posi- 

tion in the sun? 

J. O., New York. 


Answer.—There is no factor in 
the skin itself which accounts for 
greater tanning of the upper parts 
of the body as compared to the 
lower. The difference in color you 
have observed is probably due to 
the fact that in sunning on the 
beach one usually sits or stands 


HYGEIA 


part of the time, thus to a certain 
extent shading or partially shading 
the lower extremities, also exposing 
them to tangential rather than 
direct, and therefore more intense. 
light rays, with consequently |ess 
redness and tanning. 


Moved to Tears 


To the Editor:—What can be done 
for a person who is too easily 
moved to tears? It is hard for 
me to control my emotions at 
church services such as Mother’s 
Day, Baptismal services, wed- 
dings, etc. Visiting sick persons 
or a new baby and its mother 
produces the same effect. My 
eyes fill with tears and become 
red. Trying to control myself 
gives me a headache. It is very 
embarrassing. L. S., Michigan. 


Answer.—This difficulty is not 
unusual. In many people the emo- 
tions are near the surface and are 
readily stirred into expression. In 
one sense, perhaps, it is healthier to 
express the emotions than it is to 
repress them. We realize that the 
frequent loss of emotional control 
is a source of annoyance and em- 
barrassment, and we suggest that 
you have a conference with a psy- 
chiatrist. In going over the history 
of your life he might find the expla- 
nation and teach you how to con- 
trol the excessive weeping. 


Long Ligaments 


To the Editor:—Could you give me 
information on the correlation 
between relaxed ligaments in the 

‘fingers and other joints and those 
in the knee and ankles? I am 
particularly interested in the sub- 
ject in connection with athletic 
injuries of high school boys. |! 
have “pulled the small fingers” 
of about a hundred boys, and 
there seems to be some relation- 
ship between excess movement in 
these joints and the susceptibility 
to injury of the larger joints. 

For my purpose, if the idea has 
merit at all, we would quickly 
segregate those boys, in our foot- 
ball program, who seemed 
prone to knee and ankle injuries 
These boys would then be given 
special exercises in order to pre 
vent this type of injury. 


G. S., California. 


most 


Answer.—In some people it is 
known that the ligaments around 
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joints are unusually long, probably 
duc to heredity. In these cases 
there is an unusually large range of 
movement in the joint and an in- 
creased liability to sprains and dis- 
locations. The extraordinary sup- 
pleness of contortionists is largely 
duc to the existence of ligaments 
much longer than those found in 
normal persons. The contortionist, 
therefore, like the poet, is “born 
and not made.” His remarkable 
flexibility of movements, especially 
of the spine, shoulders and hips, is 
quite impossible of execution by 
ordinary individuals; indeed, such 
movements would break bones and 
cause dislocations in normal per- 
sons! The ligaments in childhood 
and youth are longer or more re- 
laxed than in adults, hence a 
greater range of movement is 
noticed. Continued practice will 
do much to increase or maintain 
the flexibility of the joints, even to 
quite advanced years. But even 
with practice, it is not possible for 
all persons to develop into vaude- 
ville contortionists. 

When the fingers have long liga- 
ments, the knees, ankles and other 
joints may be similarly constructed. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to sup- 
pose that injuries sustained in ath- 
letic contests are more likely to 
occur in persons of the type de- 
scribed above. Special exercises 
should be valuable, as suggested by 
the writer. 


Pillows for Children 


To the Editor:—I have been told 
that if you sleep on_ pillows 
while you are a growing child 
it will make you round-shoul- 
dered. Please tell me if this is 
true, and if it happens at any 


special age. J. C., Ohio 
. dey - 


Answer.—The answer to _ this 
question is perfectly obvious, be- 
cause many children sleep with 
pillows, and it is exceptional to see 
one who is round-shouldered. True, 
the pillow should not be too large 
nor too hard, but a small, soft pil- 
low certainly will not make a child 
round-shouldered. 





you have a question relating to health, 
te to “Questions and Answers,” HyGeta, 
losing a three-cent stamp. Questions 
submitted to recognized authorities in 
several branches of medicine. Diag- 
es in individual cases are not attempted 
is treatment prescribed. Anonymous 
rs are ignored. 
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OPEN YOUR DOOR TO BEAUTY 


Tuy | ow Yow wy 


Every woman has her own door to 
beauty. Yours is the front door of your 
home. When your neighboring Beauty 
Counselor calls, welcome her. She 
brings you an opportunity to “try 
before you buy!” Saves you money, 
time and trouble. You wear no cos- 


metic mistakes. 


In your own boudoir you sample 
cream and powder formulas exactly 
suited to your type of skin. You apply; 
compare; and then choose lipstick, 


rouge and eye shadow after you have 


selected the exact shades that har- 
monize with your natural coloring 
Begin now to try before you buy. Are 
you in need of creams? Send in the 
coupon below for three ty pes of cleans 
ing cream, so you can decide which 
is best for your skin. 


Accepted for advertising in the publications of the 


American Medical Association 








(‘ay 











beauty counselors. ine.. 17110 Mack Avenue, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
In Canada, address: beauty counselors, Itd., indsor, Ont. 


Enclosed find 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing Try-It Box of three types 0 


cleansing cream. 
0 ” : 


Street_— Se a rn ee 


City— — 


f 


Would you like to 
make a good income 
in pleasant w ork? You 
can become a Beauty 
Counselor. Check here 


for informatiun 





WONDER WHAT 
KEEPS OUR 
SWEATERS SO 

SOFT ? 


WHY DONT 
YOU KNOW. 
MUMMY USES 
NEW QUICK 
Lux ! 


IT KEEPS 
ALL OUR 
THINGS 
NICE 
MUCH 
LONGER! 


Cs" ne 


TRIPLETS’ mother 


finds LUX “tops” 


“I know of nothing better than new, 
quick Lux for keeping the trivlets’ 
little sweaters and dresses new-looking 
longer,”’ says Mrs. H. Yaeger. 

“Lux is so mild and gentle. With 
Lux there’s no cake-soap rubbing to 
make their woolies harsh and scratchy 
—and Lux doesn’t irritate their tender 
skin. It’ssafe for anything safe in water! 

“With a large family I have to 
watch my pennies, but a little Lux 
goes so far, it’s thrifty!”’ 

Careful mothers everywhere insist 
on new, quick Lux for everything of 
baby’s. Safe in water, safe in Lux! 


New 
reTtitel 
BT) 4 


is thrifty_ see 
ale) Mailtiaamelal-me od 
box will do! 
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Greater Demands on Vision 


(Continued from page 671) 


concentrating its demands on the 
visual apparatus during the day and 
part of the night. What a tre- 
mendous added load has been ac- 
cumulating on the organs of vision! 
The eye is the only strictly geo- 
metric figure in the entire human 
organism. The brain, the heart, the 
lungs, the arms, legs, liver, spleen, 
digestive tract, pancreas and the 
abdominal and pelvic viscera are 
all of irregular contour and are 
nonsymmetric in arrangement. But 
the normal eye is geometrically 
constructed, and its function must 
be perfect or we experience dis- 
comfort and deficiency in_ per- 
formance. In walking, our steps 
may be one foot or three feet long, 
and the results are equally satis- 
factory. With each beat of the 
heart there may be wide variations 
in the quantity: of blood sent out 
through the arteries. But in focus- 
ing with the eyes, their complicated 
action must be instantaneous, ac- 
curate and automatic and must 
respond immediately to the dicta- 
tion of the will and the subcon- 
scious control of the brain! 
Through our eyes we are brought 
constantly into relation not only 
with all the material objects on the 
earth, but also with the infinite 
hosts of heaven, with their suns, 
planets, comets and constellations 
that fly through the firmament 
above us with a speed beyond the 
scope of human conception. All 
our other senses and faculties bring 
us into communion only with the 
things of earth. In the functions 
of all our other senses there enter 
essentially the elements of time, 
environment and the limitations of 
space. But through these open win- 
dows, the eyes, we are looking out 
on silent wings of light, rushing at 
the rate of 186,000 miles per second, 
and receiving messages from stars 
so distant that their luminous rays 
left the fiery orbs centuries ago! 
Correct vision is necessarily de- 
pendent on adequate illumination. 
Obviously, since light is the factor 
universally essential, it is of the 
utmost importance to secure at all 
times not only the proper quantity 
but the proper quality of light. It 
has been abundantly demonstrated 
that proper lighting will secure 


greater distinctness of vision and 
will enormously prolong the period 
of comfortable vision and safe- 
guard the eyes against deterioration 
brought about by unnecessary and 
excessive effort. 

The essential features of illumi- 
nation that should be maintained 
are: steadiness of the light without 
flickering or variation; brightness 
that will insure a vivid image on 
the retina; proper direction of the 
rays, Which should come over either 
shoulder and illuminate the page 
when one is reading, then glance 
off without passing into the eyes. 
It is also advisable to consider the 
quality of the light, which should 
always be diffused, not concen- 
trated, and should come from a 
relatively large area of moderate 
intensity, as the diffused light from 
a window, rather than from a small 
area of high intensity, such as an 
are light. Light should be soft in 
character without any sharp shad- 
ows. The ideal light is the diffused 
daylight coming through an open 
window and falling on the printed 
page or other area to be illuminated 
without shining into the eyes. This 
kind of light should therefore be 
utilized to the fullest extent when- 
ever possible. At night, and when 
open windows cannot be con- 
veniently arranged, we must of 
course resort to some form of arti- 
ficial illumination. Within the past 
few years the medical committee of 
the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness has formulated 
the specifications that should obtain 
in all cases of proper lighting. As 
a result, electrical engineers have 
now made available on the market 
at moderate cost exceedingly satis- 
factory models for all kinds of im- 
proved lamps. This form of light 
will enormously increase the efli- 
ciency, comfort and safety of illumi- 
nation for all kinds of work. 

It is necessary to remember in 
this connection that the brightness 
of a light will vary inversely as the 
square of the distance from_ its 
source increases. Hence a_ given 
light at 1 foot in comparison with 
the identical light at 10 feet will be 
in the inverse proportion of the 
squares of these two distances, of 
in the proportion of 1 to 100 in- 
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NEW! ... for young babies CLAPP’S CEREAL FOOD 





Rich in Iron... Rich in Vitamin B, 


T LAST—a pre-cooked baby cereal abound- 
A ing in the food essentials doctors recom- 
mend—at a cost of about 1¢ a serving! 

Clapp’s new Cereal Food gives you 3 times 
as much iron as plain unfortified whole-grain 
cereals, and 22 times more International 
Units of Vitamin B,. 


Sweet golden cornmeal and fine-milled whole wheat 
give Clapp’s Cereal Food delicious flavor and pleasant 


granular texture. Babies love it! 





O8 4 tirun 
cgaen oF 
" Guaranteed by ® 
Good Housekeeping 
Ce covert 






STRAINED FOODS 
17 VARIETIES 





CLAPPS .. 


CEREAL 
FOOD 





You'll find Clapp’s Cereal Food at your deal- 
er’s on the Clapp Food shelf—along with the 
17 varieties of Clapp’s Strained Foods, and 
14 varieties of Clapp’s Junior Foods. 


From this long list of foods you can build 
a graded feeding program for your baby from 


his first solids till the time he’s ready for adult diet. 


Baby specialists have co-operated with Clapp’s in develop- 
ing this varied group of foods—“The World's Largest 


Baby Menu.” 


CLAPPS BABY FOODS @& 


CEREAL FOOD « 
PRE-COOKED 


JUNIOR FOODS 
14 VARIETIES 
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ARE YOU 
ALD, T00? 


*Below—The same man wearing a 
patented MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 
' 7 


IT’S AMAZING how easy it is 
to overcome baldness—effectively 
and permanently—by simply 
wearing a patented Max Factor 
Hairpiece. Instantly, you'll have 
real hair again that looks and 
feels as if it were actually grow- 
ing on your head. So why con- 
tinue to let unsightly baldness 
detract from your appearance 
and make you look years older? 
Learn how you, too, can order an 
individually styled Factor Hair- 
piece by mail with money-back 
guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. Send for confidentially 
mailed illustrated free booklet 
containing full details. No obli- 
gation whatever. Write today! 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 
1666 N. HIGHLAND, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








stead of 1 to 10. Therefore, the 
distance from the lamp must be 
considered in every case; a simple 
light meter is helpful in estimating 
the degree of light available. 

The posture of the individual 
should not allow the head mechani- 
cally to obstruct light needed for 
vision. I have observed that a 
favorite position of children read- 
ing the funny papers is lying flat on 
the floor with the head only a few 
inches from the paper, intercepting 
the rays intended for illumination, 
With the paper thus spread out 
before them, the eyes are at varying 
distances from the pictures and 
their legends. This posture requires 
increased convergence, and_ also 
overcontraction of the accommoda- 
tion muscle. It results in conges- 
tion produced by the gravitation 
downward of the blood to the eyes. 
These are the factors that often con- 
tribute to the development of my- 
opia in children. Children some- 
times develop an abnormal passion 
for this form of visual dissipation, 
so that they not only follow a 
faulty method of reading, but they 
indulge in this dangerous folly for 
protracted periods. It is not the 
funny paper itself that is objection- 
able, but the method of reading it. 

Diffused daylight may be taken 
as the most desirable type of light, 
and the are light might be called 
the most unsatisfactory of all strong 
lights. We can, therefore, have 
before us two typical forms of light, 
the one to be imitated and approxi- 
mated, and the other to be avoided. 
If we examine the different bands 
of the solar spectrum we will find 
a very marked difference in their 
illuminating qualities and in their 
chemical qualities. In the selection 
of a light we should choose one, of 
course, abundant in luminous prop- 
erties, rather than those abounding 
in chemical qualities. The direct 
sunlight has too much _ brillianey, 
so that it fatigues the eyes, and it 
also contains an exaggerated pro- 
portion of the chemical or actinic 
rays, Which are irritating and dan- 
gerous to the integrity of the retina 
and the transparency of the crystal- 
line lens. The effect of direct sun- 
light on the crystalline 
be shown by an 


lens can 
examination of 
this structure with the ophthalmo- 
will demonstrate that 
the lower segments or portions 
of the lens which are most ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays are those 


scope. _ It 


in which the cloudiness first <e- 
velops in a beginning cataract. 

The question frequently arises as 
to the dangers of reading in bed, 
This must be answered in ac. 
cordance with the varying conii- 
tions in each individual case. For 
the average person, the habit of 
reading in bed cannot be recom- 
mended because of the probable 
violation of many important rules 
that should be observed in reading. 
Reading in bed inclines one to read 
to excess; it often involves’ im- 
proper light improperly _ placed; 
and the direction of the visual lines 
are not likely to have the correct 
angle. It is possible, however, so 
to arrange all the conditions in 
accordance with the proper restric- 
tions that a discriminating person 
may read in bed with comfort and 
safety for a reasonable length of 
time. 

Another question frequently pre- 
sented is: Should one read on a 
moving train, street car or auto- 
mobile? 

For the younger persons who are 
still liable to develop progressive 
myopia or muscular troubles it 
would be wise to refrain from read- 
ing when traveling except on board 
ship, where the steadiness and 
brightness of the light are practi- 
cally all that could be desired. The 
objectionable features of reading 
while traveling depend on a lack 
of steadiness and imperfections in 
illumination. When the book or 
magazine is held in the hands with 
the elbows resting on the body 
instead of on the window-sill or 
the arm of the seat, much less vibra- 
tion will be communicated to the 
page, and the eyes will not become 
so fatigued provided the reading is 
for only a limited time and_ the 
light comes over the shoulder. 

Another question that may arise 
has reference to reading while con- 
valescing from illness. This in- 
volves the extra hazard of calling 
on the eyes to perform exacting 
and prolonged work when_ the 
strength of the general system, 
especially the nervous system, Is 
so far reduced that we would no! 
think of calling on any of the othe 
body to perform 
their accustomed work. Therefore 
the nerve cells of the brain con 
cerned in the act of reading or lis 
tening or thinking should be taxed 
only for short intervals, and neve! 
to an extreme degree. 


muscles of the 
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Vaan Aine 


“The old man hasn’t got much time 
to be sentimental these days. But whenever I look at that 
picture you had taken when you were home on leave the 
last time, I sort of get a lump in my throat. 

“It reminds me of the time when you were eight years old 
and getting over scarlet fever. I'd promised you anything 
you wanted, and you asked for a soldier suit. Gosh, it was 
hard to turn you down, but I couldn’t tell you then it was 
because your Mother was against it. She didn’t want you 
to even play soldier. 

“Neither did I, son—but now that you’ve finally got your 
soldier suit, I couldn’t feel any prouder if I was in it my- 
self! Your Mother feels the same way about it. 

“I wish I was with you, Jimmy—and don’t let anybody 
kid you, I’m not too old to take on a few of those bums 


myself. But—well, I don’t know how to express it, but 


son, Tam with you. If you could see the amount of stuff 
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this plant’s turning out, you wouldn’t have any worry about 
us here at home backing you up!” 

ss x a 
For us at home, the job is to increase production. One way 
to do it is by the proper use of light wherever eyes are at 
work. Give a man good light, so he can see without squint- 
ing or strain, and results prove he'll do more and better 


work, spoil fewer pieces, and feel better when the day’s over. 


It’s General Electric’s job to supply the lamps that keep 
industry going. It is also General Electric’s job to have 
trained men ready to help every war plant get the last bit 
of light from every bit of current. To leave nothing undone 
that might mean another plane or tank or gun for Jimmy 


. . wherever he is! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


PETAL SOFT 


Royal Red Star Diapers 
for Baby’s Comfort 
PETAL 


diapers, skilfully blended from 


These new SOFT 
Crown-Tested Rayon and Selected 


Cotton, are fabricated into the 
exceptionally absorbent birdseye 
weave . . for the highest degree 
of comfort. But that’s only part of 
Because of their durabil- 
Next 


time you order, specify ROYAL 


the story. 


ity, they're economical, too. 


RED STAR diapers and give your 
baby Petal Soft comfort. 
New 


Homesize 
Package 


George Wood, Sons & Co. 


512 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kree Offer 


Write for free sample doll’s 


diaper made of this magnificent 


new material. 
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You Can Tell the Doctor 


(Continued from page 673) 


lenses he asked Henry a_ pointed 
question: “How many times a night 
do you have to get up?” 

Henry’s eyes bulged out of their 
sockets. His blood pressure soared 
perilously and his fists clenched. 
For a moment he was speechless. 
Finally, he exploded, “You, too, 
with these infernal questions!” Ris- 
ing to his full height he stormed 
through the waiting room and out 
of the office. 

During the following days neither 
his vision nor his mental state 
showed any signs of improvement. 
In desperation, fearing the loss of 
his position with the orchestra as 
well as the loss of his sight, he 
returned to the physician. He re- 
signed himself to answering appar- 
ently ridiculous questions and sub- 
mitting to irrelevant examinations. 
The verdict: diabetes mellitus. 
Treating this condition improved 
his sight without either eyedrops 
or glasses. 

Young, unmarried 
perhaps among the most serious 
offenders of the “I Won’t Talk” 
class. The majority have had little 
experience with physicians except 
in childhood, and it is somewhat of 
an ordeal to summon the courage to 
confide one’s most intimate troubles 
to a strange man, physician or not. 

There was Elsie, for example. 
Run down and pale, she thought 
she could take care of her own 
condition. For months she tried 
drug store remedies, but the ail- 
ment persisted and became steadily 
After suffering much men- 
tal and physical anguish, Elsie de- 
termined to see a doctor and tell 
him everything. She went boldly to 
his office, but when she sat opposite 
him at his desk she lost her nerve 
and asked simply for a tonic. To 
get Elsie to speak was as much of 
a trial for the physician as it was 
for her. Finally, speaking as though 
she was guilty of the most dastardly 
crime and had finally been trapped, 
she confessed, “I have piles.” 

Sometimes a person won’t talk, 
not because of false modesty, but 
because he is in the presence of a 


women are 


worse. 


relative or friend. Whatever his- 
tory is obtained in that manner is 
worse than no history at all, for it 
can be misleading. When Mrs, 
Smith came into the doctor’s office 
with her 20 year old son who was 
complaining of “kidney trouble,” 
she insisted on being present dur- 
ing the consultation lest her boy 
forget some of the details of his 
condition and how it started with a 
draft on his back while he was 
studying social economics in the 
public library at night. 

The story elicited from the youth 
later in privacy was quite different 
from the one he told in the presence 
of his mother. The diagnosis was 
made quickly and the proper treat- 
ment started immediately. It is a 
help if relatives and friends tell a 
physician the pertinent facts about 
a case, but it is equally important 
for the patient to be alone with the 
doctor so that he may tell his own 
story in his own way without fear 
of hypercritical ears. In times of 
illness, a physician can be a much 
better friend than one’s relatives. 

Some persons won’t talk simply 
because they don’t know the an- 
swers. Flustered in the presence 
of the physician, the mind some- 
times refuses to think clearly and 
the answers given are either con- 
cocted by a superlative imagination 
or given to avoid embarrassment of 
admitted ignorance. One should be 
as well prepared with information 
for the physician as he is when 
going to court. Hesitation on the 
witness stand is no more detri- 
mental to a person’s welfare than 
similar behavior before a physician. 
One should have a fairly good idea, 
if not a perfectly accurate one, of 
the history of parents, grandparents 
and other close’ relatives. One 
should also know his own history 
from infancy—the various ailments, 
operations, accidents and_ their 
dates. In regard to the present 
complaint the picture should be 
especially clear; the patient should 
know when and how the first symp- 
tom appeared and the order of 
subsequent symptoms. 
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It is not necessary or desirable, 
however, to come armed with a 
portfolio of family trees and biogra- 
phies. You will win the physician’s 
eternal gratitude if you are able to 
answer his questions simply and 
truthfully. That is all he wants. 

There is a large class of people 
who seek medical advice for con- 
ditions which originate in some 
social upheaval. Their symptoms 
are not caused by any organic dis- 
turbance but are the result of the 
conflicts of life. It is easy to under- 
stand what may happen to a woman 
who is obliged to face “in-law” 
problems with an uncooperative 
husband as she takes care of her 
normally wild children and_ the 
household without adequate help. 
That she should become run down 
and nervous is to be expected, but 
unless her social history is known— 
unless she is willing to volunteer 
the story of her intimate problems 

the physician may be sidetracked 
into a fruitless search for an or- 
ganic cause which does not exist. 
A good slogan for a patient would 
be: “If it’s on your mind, tell it!” 

There is no need to worry that 
you are telling your doctor too 
much. If he finds you are talking 
about something which has nothing 
to do with your problem and you 
persist in endless conversation, he 
can always solve the situation with- 
out hurting your feelings by putting 
a thermometer in your mouth! 

Whatever you do, don’t try to 
“kid” the doctor by telling him 
things you imagine he would like 
Don’t tell him your lunch 
consists of a vegetable salad, fruit 
and milk if it is really nothing more 
than a hot dog and a coke. And 
don't tell him you get plenty of 
exercise and fresh air when you sit 
in an office all day and in a movie 
all night and then go to bed with 
the windows tightly shut! This 
\vpe of patient is in the same cate- 
gory as the one who won't talk. 
He is kidding no one but himself. 

No physician has an idle curi- 
osity about his patient’s affairs. 
But he has a right to know every 
detailed bit of information, no mat- 
ler how intimate, if he is expected 
'o cure or relieve an ailment. Tell 
him everything he wants to know 
Without pulling any punches. Speak 
lrankly, without embarrassment. 
‘hen you will find your visit with 
an doctor profitable and pleasur- 
dvD1e, 


to hear. 











X-ray of woman with ordinary corset 
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The same woman in her Spirella 


STOMACH X-RAYS 


show how the new individually-designed Spirella 
gives you healthful figure support with 
real comfort and trim good looks 


HE X-ray at the left shows a normal 

woman in an ordinary constricting corset. 
Notice how the stomach and internal organs 
are crowded downward. That cramping pres- 
sure can sap your strength, undermine your 
health, and make you feel years older than 
you are! 
Now compare this photograph with the 
X-ray at right, taken of the same woman in 
her Spirella. See how the stomach is raised 
nearly 3 inches—how the intestines and 
other internal organs are getting the comfort- 
able, natural figure support that makes you 
look and feel 10 years younger! 


TRY THIS SIMPLE TEST 
Make this simple test at home 
tonight, and feel the difference 
between natural Spirella figure 
support and ordinary constricting 
corsets. First, put your hands 
at waist and press down hard. 
That’s the cramping pressure 
you get from ordinary corsets. 
Now lower hands and lift up. 


PRESS DOWN 


LOOK TRIM AND 
KEEP FIT WITH 






INDIVIDUALLY- 
DESIGNED 
FIGURE SUPPORT 



















There—that’s the comfort- 
able support nature intended you ¢ 
MADE FOR YOU, AND 


to have—the kind your Spirella 
gives as long as you wear it! 

. Fn 

NO ONE ELSE! . 

A new Spirella gives you this YW \ 
healthful figure support ina flex- 9 | 
ible, lightweight garment that ea 7 
LIFT UP 





uses no inner belts, buckles or 
other clumsy gadgets. Designed 
to provide correct natural support with 
complete comfort, your Spirella is made for 
you and no one else! A Spirella expert ad- 
justs the patented Spirella Modeling Garment 
to give you the desired support, and then 
measures your improved figure over the 
Modeling Garment. At the factory, your 
Spirella is individually cut, sewn, and fin- 
ished to these exact measurements—to 
give you the perfect-fitting, natural support 

that means better health, extra energy, 
and trim good looks! Call your Spirelia 
expert for a home appointment today! 


SEND FOR FREE "KEEP FIT’ BOOK 





The Spirella Company, Inc. 
Dept. M-7, Niagara Falls, N. i ¢ 
Send me your free book, “Keep Fit” 


0 Tell me how I can start my own 
profitable Spirella business 


Name 
Address 
City State 
¥ in Canada, The Spirella Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles 
HEIMANN & 
Stores) 


MONROE 


Modesto 
FRANKLIN 

Oakland 
FRANKLIN OPTICAL 


OPTICAL CO 
COMPANY 


Pasadena 
ARTHUR 
Richmond 
FRANKLIN OPTI¢ 
San Francisco 
TRAINER-PARSON 
JOHN 4} WOOSTER 
Vallejo 
FRANKLIN 
OLORADO 
Denver 
SYMONDS 
ONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
WAKEMAN & 
THE HARVE’ 
FRITZ & HAW 
New Haven 
THE HAR‘ 
FRITZ & 
CONRAD 
Hartford 
LOWRY 
THE HARVEY 
New Britain 
lik} HARVEY 
Waterbury 
WILHELM, INC. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
rHE BAY? 
CHAS. M 


HEIMANN 


OPTk 


ATKINSON OPT 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
EDMONDS, OPTICIAN (2 Stores) 
FRANKLIN & CO 
HUFFER-SHINN OPTICAL CO 
RHODES, OPTICIAN 
TEUNIS BROTHERS 
FLORIDA 
Miami 
HAGELGANS 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
WALTER BALLARD 
Stores) 
DOCKSTADER-KILBURN 
KALISH & AINSWORTH, INC 
Macon 
W B 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
ALMER COE & CO. 
1. H. STANTON 
Evanston 
ALMER COE & CO. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
THE BALL OPTICAL CO 
SOUTHERN OPTICAL CO 


OPTICAL CO 


OPT. CO 


KEILY, OPTICIAN 


2 Stores) 
MUTH OPTICAL CO 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
BOWEN & KING, IN¢ 
I) HARRY CHAMBERS IN¢ 
ALFRED A. EUKER 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Loston 
CHILDS, CARL O 
DAVIDSON & VIRGIN 
CHARLES J. HART 
EDWARD W HELDT 
MONTGOMERY FROST CO 


ANDREW J. LLOYD CO. 
HENRY O. PARSONS 
PINKHAM & SMITH CO 
POLLARD, RALPH L 
Cambridge 
ANDREW J. 
Greenfield 
SCHAFF, 
Springfield 
CLARKE, ALBERT I 
THE HARVEY & LEWIS CO 
Waltham 
BENNET R. 
Woburn 
ARTHUR K. 
Worcester 
JOHN ¢ 
THE 


(3 Stores) 


(2 Stores) 


LLOYD COMPANY 


OPTICIAN 


O'NEIL, OPTICIAN 
SMITH 


FREEMAN & CO 
HARVEY & LEWIS CO. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 

M. J. CARTER 
Rochester 

d A. SCHROEDER 
St. Paul 


ARTHUR F. WILLIAMS 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis 
ALOE'S 
GEO. D 


OPTICAL CO 

FISHER OPTICAL CO 
(2 Stores) 

ERKER BROS. OPTICAL CO 

JOHN A. GUHL, IN¢ 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park 
ANSPACH 
Atlantic City 
ATLANTIC 
FOERSTER 
FREUND 
Camden 
E. F. BIRBECK CO. 
HARRY N. LAYER 
J. E. LIMEBURNER CO 
PELOUZE & CAMPBELL 


BROS. 


OPTICIAL CO. 
OPTICAL CO 
BROTHERS 
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East Oranae 
ANSPACH BROS. 
H. C. DEUCHLER 

Elizabeth 
BRUNNER'’S 

Englewood 
HOFFRITZ, 

Hackensack 
HOFFRITZ & 

Jersey City 
WILLIAM H. 

Montclair 
STANLEY M. CROWELL CO. 
MARSHALL, RALPH E 

Morristown 
JOHN L. 

Newark 
ANSPACH BROS 
KEEGAN, J. J 
REISS, J. C 
CHARLES STEIGLER 
EDWARD ANSPACH 

Paterson 
COLLINS, J. E. 

Plainfield 
GALL & 
LOUIS E 

Ridgewood 
RAY GRIGNON, OPTICIAN 

Summit 
ANSPACH BROS 
H. C. DEUCHLER 

Union City 
ARTHUR 

Westfield 
BRUNNER’S 

NEW YORK 

Albany 
PERRIN & DI NAPOLI 

Babylon 
PICKUP & 

Baldwin 
FRANCIS D. GILLIES 


FRED QG. 
PETZOLD 


CLARK 


BROWN 


LEMBKE 


SAFT 


VILLAVECCHIA 


BROWN, INC. 
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p EYESIGHT 






The opening bell calls all of your child to school. His 
Eyes, most importantly; for 80% of all knowledge is 
acquired through the Eyes. And each new term makes 


increased demands in observation, reading, writing and studying. 


Will your child’s Eyes be “on time?” Not unless you act now. An eye 
examination is more essential than books and pencils, more vital than 


check-ups of teeth and posture. Neglect may prove tragic later on. 


Your family doctor will recommend an Eye Physician (Ophthalmologist) 
for a complete eye examination. If glasses are necessary, he will advise 
that the prescription be filled by the nearest Guild Optician—for quality, 
accuracy and fair prices. 

This perfect co-ordination of service assures you expert 


medical care... and the accurate GUILDCRAFT Glasses 
your child’s eyes deserve. 


See an Eye Physician ... Have your Prescription for Glasses filled by a Guild Optician. 





Bronxville Staten Island PENNSYLVANIA Pittsburgh 
SCHOENIG & CO., INC. VERKUIL BROTHERS Allentown GEO. B. REED & CO. 
Buffalo Jamaica, L. 1. L. F. GOODIN DAVIDSON & CO 
BUFFALO OPTICAL CO. (2 Stores) HANSEN, JOHN Ardmore DUNN-SCOTT CO 
GIBSON & DOTY Port Chester WALL & OCHS GEO. W. HAAS, INC 
FORREST-GOULD OPTICAL CO. A. E. REYNOLDS WINFIELD DONAT CO. B. K. ELLIOTT CO 
FRANK & LESSWING OPT. CO. Rochester Bethlehem } J. MALONEY 
PRECHTEL OPTICAL CO WILLIAM J. HICKEY PRICE, WILLIAM H CHARLES |! O'HANLON 
SCHLAGER & SCHLAGER WHEL PLEY & PAUI Bryn Mawr SHALER & CRAWFORD, IN( 
FOX & STANILAND, INC WALDERT OPTICAL Co J. E. LIMEBURNER CO. Upper Darby 
Stores) ee ne . Erie J. E. LIMEBURNER CO, 
URSIN-SMITH GUILD OPTICIANS  S¢henectady HESS BROS West Chester 
VANDERCHER DAY, JAMES E. WILLIAM J. MAGAY CO. WINFIELD DONAT CO. 
Kenmore OWEN OPTICAL COMPANY E. K. MEYERS Wilkinsburg 
BUFFALO OPTICAL CO. Syracuse ERIE OPTICAL CO DAVIDSON & CO 
GIBSON & DOTY CARPENTER & HUGHES Jenkintown NORTH CAROLINA 
New Rochelle CLOVER-WHITE OPT. CO WINFIELD DONAT CO. Fayetteville 
\TTERSON, JOHN P. EDWARD HOMMEL & SONS J. E. LIMEBURNER CO. McBRYDE'S—OPTICIANS 
New York City Troy Norristown SOUTH CAROLINA 
GENE, INC. (2 Stores) WILLIAMS—OPTICIAN J. E. LIMEBUBNER CO. Charleston = 
WARD J. BOYES Watertown Philadelphia CROWE OPTICIANS—GATLIN, 
8. MEYROWITZ, INC. ROBERT L. MEADE JOSEPH C. FERGUSON, JR., INC ee 
Stores) White Plains WALL & OCHS (3 Stores) VIRGINIA 
YXELL & HILL JOSEPH E. KELLY DOYLE & BOWERS Lynchburg 
\RTINGER, EDWARD T. CLAIRMONT & NICHOLS CO A. W. BRAEUNINGER, INC A. G. JEFFERSON 
HAUSTETTER, INC. SAMUEL PEYSER . > WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, IN‘ Norfolk 
OAGLAND, J. 8 waa a con . caeaae E. E. BURHANS OPTICAL CO., IN‘ 
\IRMONT & NICHOLS CO. ee aa SIGISMUND WASHINGTON 
L & LEMBKE HOI co PROFESSIONAL OPTICAL SHOP BONSCHUR & HOLMES, INC Seattle 
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By RUTH E. BECKEY 


au OW AM I to protect my child 

against situations and ideas 
which may bring harm to his per- 
sonality?” is a question in the 
minds of many mothers and fathers 
during the present emergency when 
is so talk of war and 
attendant Parents, in 
instances, are so involved in 


there much 
all its 
many 
solving their own problems of exis- 
that the child is often neg- 
and allowed to. shift for 

However, the attention of 
cen- 
may 


evils. 


tence 
lected 
himself. 
the adult world needs to be 
tered on the child, since he 
be the salvation of the new world. 
How the child thinks and acts dur- 
ing his early yvears will determine 
to a large extent 
have in adult life: 
father to the man.” 

Only too well do the dictator 
rulers know the value of the early 
conditioning of children to what is 
to be expected of them in a mature 
The realize their 
through the regimented 
misguidance of their youth. — If 
megalomaniacs can develop a na- 
eager to 


will be- 
child is 


how he 
“The 


world. dictators 


ambitions 


tion of people who are 
die for an “ism” through a program 
of early training in childhood, why 
cannot the democratic nations insti- 
tute a program whereby the people 
will be just as to live for 
certain principles which make for 
a strong democracy? A _ nation of 
well adjusted children will lead to 
a nation of well adjusted leaders 
and followers, so that problems of 


eager 


importance can be solved with the 
least disruption to national life. 

How does your child react to the 
increasing tensions of the day? Do 
you feel that he is making favor- 
able adjustments? Do the radio’s 
screaming messages have any effect 
on him? Is he annoyed by your 
constant worry about increasing 
costs of living? Is he well adjusted 
emotionally, so that he can meet 
these daily disturbances with the 
least annoyance? Not unless your 
child is emotionally upset by the 
situation will the effect be detri- 
mental to his developing person- 
ality. Calmness in everyday living 
will do much to help him maintain 
a state of well-being. 

“Just what do you mean by per- 
sonality?” you may ask.  Person- 
ality is frequently discussed and 
defined in various ways. It is a big 
word with much meaning. One 
might as well ask, “What or who is 
a person?” or “What are you?” 
Explain your child! Who is he? 
You may say that he is a small boy 
who will not behave in front of 
company. That may be way 
you describe him at this particular 
time. You describe another person 
according to the effect his appear- 
ance and behavior have on you. 
Some children affect you favorably 
and some do not. In many _ in- 
stances, the child’s personality is 
described as being good or bad 
according to the way he acts. How- 
the child tends to behave as 


one 


ever, 


HY‘ ‘EIA 


he thinks you expect him to behave. 
He may act differently with vari- 
ous persons. You may be surprised 
to find that your Johnny is the best 
behaved boy in school, according 
to his teacher, vet he has always 
been a regular demon at home! 
Your child’s personality begins 
to evolve the minute he enters this 
world and continues to grow until 
he dies, although his major develop- 
ment comes during early childhood, 
when his environment is new and 
full of different problems which 
cause him to develop  his_ initial 
habits, ideas, attitudes, methods of 
behavior and feelings. He attempts 
to adjust himself to his surround- 
How he adjusts will deter- 
how he 


ings. 
mine in a large measure 
will meet problems in later life. 

Your child is a_ reflection of 
those persons and things which he 
knows. He reveals to a certain ex- 
tent your social standing, your eco- 
nomic status, your intellectual level, 
your educational standards and 
your ideas and attitudes. Every 
person, every activity, every object 
and every idea with which he 
comes in contact will influence his 
manner of Unfavorable 
stimuli may induce unfavorable re- 
sponses or adjustments unless the 
child has been prepared to meet 
such conditions as they arise. 

For the purpose of this discus- 
sion, the following definition will 
be used: Personality is the sum of 
the child’s physical and emotional 


response. 
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adjustment responses to the stimu- 
lations of his social and physical 
environment. His inherited physi- 
eal and intellectual capacities will 
determine in large part how effec- 


tively he can adjust to his sur- 
roundings. However, the child’s 


environment is important in deter- 
mining the kind of responses or 
behavior which will occur. Given 
» strong, beautiful body and a good 
intellect, the child can still learn 
to react unfavorably if his parents 
or his friends interfere too much 
with his natural desires. 

When the child first comes into 
this world, he reacts in many un- 
differentiated ways. For instance, 
he moves all over when he moves. 
He cries for anything and every- 
thing. Not until he is several weeks 
old do you see differentiated move- 
ments or signs of a growing person- 
ality which will have distinct char- 
acteristics of its own. Often you 
heard some one say, “All 
babies look alike to me.” It is 
probably due to the fact that the 
baby has developed no individual 
traits as a result of his interaction 
with the demands of society. As 
he grows older and matures physi- 
cally, he enters into the activities 


have 


of life around him. His parents 
then begin to make demands of 


him, when they discover he is able 
io comprehend meaning at all. 

Outstanding personality — char- 
acteristics already determined for 
your child are his general body 
build and his intellect. If he has 
inherited a strong body and a good 
mind, he has a good beginning 
toward being able to adjust to his 
environment satisfactorily. If his 
physique develops rapidly for his 
age, his teacher and classmates may 
demand more of him. He appears 
lo be older than he is. On the other 
hand, if he is small for his age 
others may treat him as though he 
vounger. He may be _ the 
“cute” member of the crowd. Conse- 
quently, your child’s general ap- 
pearance may determine the type 
ol response he receives. 

In addition to physical beauty 
ind size, the cleanliness and deco- 
ration of the body may influence 
reactions to the child. If the boy 

dirty, with tousled hair, his 


were 


| 


cacher may wish to disregard him, 
‘though she does not do so openly. 
he boys and girls, however, may 
ot be so charitable. 
our boy 


As a result, 
(granted he is the un- 


fortunate member) may respond in 
an unfavorable way as far as his 
personality is concerned. He may 
become aggressive and try to get 
even with his fellows for treating 
him in a mean way, or he may 
retire within himself and become 
shy and backward. The type of 
temperament which he has will de- 
termine largely how he will react 
or adjust to this baffling situation. 

The healthy condition of the 
body will lead to favorable 
responses, since health makes the 
boy feel well. He is happy and 
easily pleased, whereas if he does 
not feel well or is poorly fed, he 
may develop some bad habits. He 
may whine incessantly. He may be 
irritated easily. Injury to the body 
which leaves a handicap of any 
kind will also determine, in many 
instances, how others will react to 
him. He responds in the way he 
thinks they expect him to act, al- 
though this type of response may 
net be favorable for healthy person- 
alily growth. 

Ductless glands also play an im- 
portant part in the child’s persdn- 
ality makeup. If the glands are not 


also 


functioning adequately, behavior 
reactions result which appear in 
definite types of personalities in 


many instances. What are the chief 
glands as far as your child’s per- 
sonality growth is concerned? The 
pituitary gland, which lies at the 
base of the brain, may be control- 
ling your child’s growth to such an 
extent that he is too large or too 
small, too fat or too thin. His ab- 
normal size often causes his adjust- 
ment to his environment to be 
difficult. He is frequently made 
unhappy by taunts received from 
his friends. They may call him 
“Skinny,” “Fatty,” “Spider,” or 
“Shorty.” 

The second gland of importance 
lo your child’s personality adjust- 
nent problems is the thyroid. It is 
situated at the front and sides of 
the neck, below his Adam’s apple. 
It may be acting too well, or not 
well enough. much thyroid 
secretion causes the child to be un- 


Too 


duly active, restless and tense. His 
reactions will thus be made accord- 
ingly. Too little thyroid secretion 
may make the child inactive, de- 
pressed and_ intellectually dull. 
Proper functioning of these glands 
will do much toward making the 
child happier in his adjustments. 
If any treatment is undertaken, it 
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should be under the direction of 
the physician, understands 
endocrinology. 

In addition to a good physical 
makeup, your child is greatly 
helped if he has a normal amount 
of intelligence. Intelligence is 
something with which the child 
is born, just as he may be born 
with blue eves or with black hair. 
There is not much you can do about 
it if he is mentally deficient. How- 
ever, cause the 
child to appear to be retarded men- 
tally, even though he is not. For 
instance, he may be delayed in 
speech, emotionally upset, or under- 
developed glandulariy. Moreover, 
his early childhood surroundings 
may not have furnished him ade- 
quate stimuli to develop his thought 
processes. 

If vour child has inherited a 
superior intelligence, he will be 
much more adequately prepared to 
his problems than the child 
who has a low grade of intelli- 


who 


several factors may 


solve 


gence. If unexpected situations 
arise, your intelligent child will 


respond quickly and with imagina- 
tion. He will be adjust 
more easily than his retarded class- 


able to 


mates. The mentally deficient child 
can be trained to meet most situa- 
tions adequately, but the unex- 
pected problem may cause him 


much difficulty because his imagi- 
nation is lacking, 


As the child grows, he meets 
many situations which cause him 


degrees of concern according to his 
ability to meet the problem. In a 
definite way, he is what his parents 
make him. When he comes into his 
environment, he has the body, intel- 
lect and temperament that his par- 
ents gave him, and now that he is 
in the world, he has to act, ‘think 
and talk the way his parents wish 
him to. The way he meets other 
bovs and girls, the way he behaves 
in school and the way he _ plays 
with his brothers and sisters may 
be due to the demands made of 
him. He may hear on the one 
hand, “Johnny, don’t do that!” or 
“Johnny, didn’t I tell you to leave 
that paint alone?” One day it may 
be all right to do something in the 
varage, but the next day it is wrong. 


Poor Johnny doesn’t know what is 
expected of him. He may grow 


irritable and disobedient. 

behavior problems 
may arise as a result of too much 
interference with a child’s funda- 


Numerous 


mental desires. These desires must 
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be satisfied, or the child will de- 
velop maladjustments which will be 
difficult to eradicate. His desire to 
grow up must be encouraged. Each 
child is an individual and must be 
so considered. No two children 
are alike; yet certain desires seem 
to be common to all. The manne, 
in which each child will express 
his urge will be unique. 
1. Each child must have his 
bodily needs and desires satisfied. 
2. He wants to belong to some- 
body and to something. He wants 
to be loved, wanted and “cuddled,” 
3. Security is also important to 
every child. He must have security, 
both emotionally and economically. 
If his father and mother do not love 
him, he feels “left out.” 
4. Each child must 
a certain amount of successful 
achievement and recognition if he 
is to be happy. 


also have 


5. In almost every child is a de- 
sire to seek adventure. 

Suppose your child does not have 
all of these satisfactorily 
granted. Then, he must use some 
adjustment mechanism whereby he 
will not develop into an abnormal 
personality who is not desirable in 
your society. He may try a variety 
of methods of adjustment, 
ing to his particular temperament. 
No matter what type of society you 
live in there are going to be many 
needs and desires that Johnny and 
Mary will not have satisfied. What 
will they do when obstructions 
come in the way of what they 
want? For one thing, Mary might 
try to get what she wants by poul- 
ing. If that does not work, she 
may have a temper tantrum until 
you finally give in. If none of these 
methods works, she may withdraw 
and become a daydreamer, whereby 
she imagines how it feels to get 
what she wants. 

For your child to develop an 
individual self, he must be freed 
from too much dependence on 
other members of the family. He 
must be allowed to act as an ind 
pendent being. Only in this way) 
will he be free to develop a person 
ality of his own. He can be helped 
to attain adequate personality ad- 
justments more” readily through 
guidance from his parents and 
teachers. However, they should ac! 
as guides to his activities rather 
than as dictators, if the child is to 
evolve as a distinet individual being 
with ability to solve his own prob- 
lems. 
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Protect Your Voice 


(Continued from page 657) 


two, or at most a week. Sometimes, 
however, the huskiness hangs on in- 
stead of disappearing. He tries to 
remedy the grating sound by con- 
stantly clearing his throat. But if 
the disturbance persists in clinging 
to him for three weeks or more, he 
may become worried. 

What he should do is go to a phy- 
sician Who knows how to look into 
his throat and see whether the irri- 
lation is severe enough to necessi- 
tate medical treatment, or whether 
it will pass away if only he gives 
his voicebox sufficient rest by talk- 
ing in a low tone of voice, not 
shouting and refraining from the 
use of tobacco and alcohol until the 
irritation has disappeared. 

Most people do not realize that 
their equipment for talking and 
singing and shouting is a delicate 
apparatus which can easily be put 
out of order and may be difficult 
to remedy. Enrico Caruso, for in- 
stance, had one of the finest voices 
that any human being ever was 
blessed with, but at the time of his 
death it was fast going to smash. 
Many famous opera and musical 
comedy singers show a notable de- 
cline in the quality of their voices 
as they grow older, for their voice 
mechanism becomes gradually de- 
stroved through vears of overexer- 
lion and strain. 

rhe story of how the larynx came 
to be used for the production of 
sound and speech is little known 
lo most laymen, in spite of the fact 
that they go blithely on, using and 
abusing their during 
inost of their waking hours. Back 
in those bygone days when man’s 
evolutionary lived en- 
lirely in the “pro- 
eressive” and 


vocal cords 


ancestors 
water, a few 
adventurous 
lish apparently took it upon them- 
selves to crawl out on the mud and 
ry what to them and their con- 
lcnporaries was the amazing feat 
of breathing fresh air. What they 
needed with as little delay as possi- 
ble was a cover for the windpipe 
so that the mud would not enter 
nd choke them. That was the 
birth of the larynx. 

\s animals evolved still further, 
the larynx became a part of the 
organ of respiration and served as 
' passageway for air to and from 


youns 


the lungs. When man arrived on 
the scene and saw the necessily for 
speech, Nature, which has the repu- 
tation for being economical rather 
than extravagant and wasteful, did 
not create a new and_ separate 
speech organ, but instead went 
right ahead and engrafted one on 
the respiratory tract, which it con- 
sidered admirably adapted for this 
purpose. The instrument — thus 
brought into being consisted of the 
vocal cords at the top of the airway, 
with the already existent lungs 
willing to act as the bellows to 
throw the cords into vibration. 

If, according to Dr. Walter Wells 
of Washington, D. C., the larynx is 
considered in the category of a 
musical instrument, it belongs to a 
double-lipped reed of the oboe type. 
The vocal cords, which are equiva- 
lent to the lips, are two narrow 
ligamentous bands running hori- 
zontally from the front to the back. 
In front, they are fixed close to- 
gether at the center of the receding 
angle of the thyroid, and at the 
back, they are movable on a hori- 
zontal plane. 

In other words, the vocal cords 
are really two elastic bands, *: inch 
long in men and ‘3% inch long in 
women—why there’s a_ difference 
between males and females is not 
known. When the cords are tense 
and near together, the vibration fre- 
quency rises and high-pitched tones 
result, but when the 
loosely together, the tones are low- 
pitched. In whispering, a current 
of air is passing through widely- 
opened cords and being whipped 
into speech by the tongue, the lips 
and teeth; a whisper has no expres- 


cords are 


sion or emotional scale. 

A limited number of medical men 
have concentrated their skill and 
experience on diseases of the 
throat; perhaps the most famous of 
them all is Dr. Chevalier Jackson 
of Philadelphia, whose work with 
laryngoscopes, esophagoscopes and 
bronchoscopes has’ brought him 
world fame. He has come to the 
conclusion that cheering at a foot- 
ball game, along with other similar 
voice-straining efforts, is fraught 
with danger for the larynx. 

“Practically every one talks too 
much and too loud,” explains Dr. 
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Jackson. “Although hundreds of 
businessmen have come to see me 
and other throat specialists because 
they talked themselves hoarse, not 
one professional telephone opera- 
tor, as far as I know, has ever suf- 
fered from a similar disturbance. 
This is because individuals who are 
trained to talk on the telephone 
know that it is not necessary to 
strain the voice by raising its natu- 
ral tone, since a low, modulated 
voice carries excellently over the 
wires. 

“Besides talking too much, many 
people are also guilty of smoking 
too much and drinking too much; 
these three are the chief offenders 
against the larynx. Hoarseness in 
itself is not a disease, but a symp- 
tom. T have counted up to. sixty 
different causes from which it can 
come. But what I want to empha- 
size is that any one who suffers 
from huskiness of the throat for a 
period of a few weeks or more 
Should go to see a doctor, since the 
hoarseness may very well be a dan- 
ver signal of more things to come. 
Hoarseness is the first warning that 
something is wrong with the lar- 
vnx, and it should not be left un- 
heeded for an indefinite period of 
time.” 

The thing that is so bad about 
football 
eames and similar demonstrations 
is that the larynx is definitely not 
built to stand the strain of outdoor 
shouting; a beautiful but extremely 
delicate instrument that houses the 


cheering and yelling at 


vocal cords which vibrate when a 
current of air passes between them, 
it can and does break down when 
it is misused. 

Cheering can ruin a good voice 
in one of three ways: by starting a 
chronic laryngitis, by straining a 
laryngeal muscle, or, worst of all, 
by causing a tumor of the vocal 
cords from rupture of a capillary 
blood Even though the 
cordal tumor may not be any larger 


\ essel, 


than the head of a pin, it may be 
the start of a growth that will spoil 
the fine quality of any voice, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jackson. 

In company with other” throat 
surgeons, Dr. Jackson believes that 
singers as well as sports enthusiasts 
are unkind to their larynges. In 
order to produce tones, the vocal 
cords must approximate to the mid- 
line, draw*tense and vibrate. But if 
any one of these three actions is 


interfered with, then hoarseness, 


either acute or chronic, is sure 
to follow. 

Improper use of tobacco is a 
frequent cause of distress to the 
larynx, for burning tobacco dis- 
charges oils that are irritating, 
causing smoker’s cough and smok- 
er’s hoarseness, both repugnant to 
Dr. Jackson. His advice is that if 
a person must smoke, he should 
consume only three quarters of 
each cigaret and then toss it away, 
since the unburned quarter of the 
cigaret serves as a cooler and filter 
for the irritating oils. Cigaret butts 
are the worst for smoking, for the 
oils are concentrated in them after 
the rest of the cigaret has been 


smoked. The same principle holds 
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We have two eyes, 
Yet don’t perceive 
Things we'd rather 
Not believe. 

We have two ears 
That fail to function 
Except to drink in 
Flattering unction. 


We only have 

One mouth, but lo! 

We make the poor thing 
Go, go, go, 

With never any 

Let or respite! 

The Ego is 

The darnedest despot. 


—Ethel Jacobson. 


true for cigars. When it comes to 
pipes, the only kind to use for 
safety is a Turkish hookah; the long 
tube of the hookah catches most of 
the harmful oils. An old fashioned 
clay pipe of the churchwarden type 
is also satisfactory, because it too 
has a long stem that acts as a 
reservoir for the oils. 

While almost all diseases of the 
larynx associated with hoarseness 
are curable if the diagnosis is cor- 
rect, it is not always easy to dis- 
cover the cause of hoarseness be- 
cause the voice cords are so routed 
that any trouble in the upper part 
of the chest, including certain heart 
conditions, may cause hoarseness 
by pressing on the nerves. that 
affect the cords. Usually the cause 





can be found without too niuch 
difficulty, and, if the doctor’s ad- 
vice is followed, the hoarseness wij] 
disappear. In some cases, hoarse. 
ness is a symptom of laryngeal 
tuberculosis; this is more difficult 
to cure. In other cases, hoarse- 
ness may be a sign of cancer of the 
larynx. Here the larynx must be 
removed by surgery. The surgeon 
cuts into the midline of the throat, 
removing the larynx and _ leaving 
the surrounding muscles and other 
structures complete. While “mecha- 
nized larynges” are favored by 
some, Dr. Jackson’s staffs have de- 
veloped the “pseudovoice” in pa- 
tients after surgical removal of the 
larvnx, teaching patients to talk 
with the esophagus by swallowing 
air into the stomach and at the 
same time taking it into the lungs. 
The air vibrates at the top of the 
gullet, and the tongue, the lips and 
the cheeks form the words. 

The principle things which Dr. 
Jackson wishes to emphasize are 
the need = for avoiding — throat 
troubles by keeping one’s mouth 
shut except when one must eat or 
finds talk absolutely necessary. He 
thinks people should talk less and 
in lower tones. He would like 
them to stop the custom of yelling 
at football games and other sport 
activities. He advises singers not 
to strain their voices. And he is 
of the opinion that every” one 
should go to see a doctor at least 
once a year, whether he is suffer- 
ing from hoarseness or not, to have 
his throat looked at through a 
laryngoscope, an instrument which 
was invented by a great Spanish 
singing teacher, Manuel Garcia, in 
1854, for the purpose of watching 
the throat action of his pupils. 

What Garcia designed and gave 
to the world was a little mirror 
which remained the one and only 
means of studying the larynx until 
the invention of the “direct tube,” 
which bears a small electric lamp 
at its end. The mirror, however, is 
still the easiest and simplest method 
of examining the tractable larynx, 
in the words of Dr. Irving Wilson 
Voorhees of New York, who has 
had ample experience with patients 
who make irritable nervous sub- 


jects, difficult to examine because 
they arch the tongue, keep it near 
the roof of the mouth, gag con- 
stantly, hold all the muscles tense, 
become red in the face and have 
water running from their eyes and 
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nose while being examined. For 
such patients, physicians advise 
eocaine to deaden the reflexes. 


In the opinion of Dr. Voorhees, 
doctors and singing teachers ought 
to get together for the sake of the 
preservation of the human voice. 
Doctors know physiology and sing- 
ing teachers have an ear for tones; 
together they can work out meth- 
prevent the strain and loss 
of voice. One method of study 
which he firmly believes is the 
recording machine whereby voices 
can be played back and studied by 
the patient, the singing teacher and 
the doctor. 

A Philadelphia specialist, Dr. 
Louis H. Clerf, after profound study 
of the throat, feels certain that 
huskiness and hoarseness are the 
most common symptoms of laryn- 
veal disease. He believes that a 
ereat deal depends on correct diag- 
nosis and cites instances where 
tonsils have been removed uselessly 
the trouble came from a can- 
cer on the vocal cord. Cancer of 
the larynx begins on the anterior 
half of a vocal cord in 80 per cent 
of all cases; any lesion on a vocal 


ods to 


since 


cord that prevents the proper ap- 
proximation, tension and vibration 
necessary to the production of nor- 
mal sounds produces voice changes 
and may result in a cordal cancer. 

Hoarseness may also be a symp- 
tom of catarrhal laryngitis, chronic 


catarrhal laryngitis, acute edema- 
tous laryngitis, acute spasmodic 
laryngitis, diphtheria and benign 


as well as malignant growths. As 
long ago as 1881, a book published 
in London advised factory workers 
to wear small respirators to catch 


foreign bodies that might enter 
their nasal passages and go into 
their throats, while the Roman 


writer Pliny suggested that workers 
in mines wear “bladders before 
their mouths.”” Roman bakers wore 
cloths in front of their faces when 
working in an atmosphere filled 
with dust. 

Judging from the experience and 
advice of physicians who have spe- 
cialized in disorders which con- 
tribute to hoarseness, the best rule 
for being “throat happy” 
be the avoidance of overexertion. 
In a word, stop shouting and yell- 
ing too loud and talking too much! 


seems to 





The Modern Mental Hospital 


(Continued from page 685) 


By this is meant their tendency 
to catch and hold interest to replace 
morbid mental preoccupation. Stud- 
ies of brain waves, vitamin therapy, 
the work of the psychologist and 
researches of the psychiatrist 
with the efforts of the 
neurologist, ophthalmologist and 
other medical specialists all con- 
Iribute important material, concepts 
and ideas, 


coupled 


Physical education, more aptly 
referred to in modern psychiatric 
lilcrature as recreational therapy, 
has a large part in the treatment. 
Individual tutoring is provided in 
and 


some cases. Calisthenics cor- 
rective exercises are generally 
balanced by the more informal 
sports activities such as _ golf, 


nis, squash, badminton, bowling, 
liards and swimming. 

if Mr. Rex is a dementia praecox 
tient, the aim of the recreational 
crapist is to find some form of 
rt or exercise which will serve 

wake him up, to stimulate him so 

iat he will make a real effort. If 
has played baseball in his 


childhood, these early pleasurable 


memories may be awakened by 
simply taking him to the baseball 


field where others are playing. 


Seeing the game may produce in- 
triguing memory images’ which 


will serve to reactivate him and get 
him started again. How much he 
improves, however, will depend on 
the relationship of the activity to 
more responsible levels of action, 
and on the finesse with which the 
instructor is able to sustain his 
interest. 

On the 
is a paretic 
chaeta pallida 
lation to get 
or sport. He 


other hand, if Mr. Rex 
a victim of the spiro- 

he needs no stimu- 
him into some game 
may try anything 
because of a characteristically 
defective judgment. The therapist 
must assist him to select the type 
of activity best fitted to his skill, 
which has possibly suffered from 
the inroads of disease. As a general 
rule, he will do better in such games 
as bowling, where there is a simple 
type of movement, than in baseball 
or volley ball, in which it is neces- 
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sary to coordinate and relate vari- 
ous complex movements. 

If Mr. Rex is suffering from sleep- 
ing sickness the therapist may get 
him into sports requiring _ little 
physical exertion and speed, such 
as billiards or duckpins. While he 
is retarded in his movements, the 
patient may retain a good sense of 
accuracy and play a surprisingly 
fine game of billiards. In all these 
cases of physical and mental 
abnormality the art is to find out 
the psychology of the patient. The 
sleeping sickness patient gets a big 
kick out of playing billiards, since 
it is one of the few things he can 
do well. A strong sense of com- 
pensation motivates and encourages 
him. Every person has an individual 
sift, and this applies especially to 
the mentally ill, who frequently feel 
that they have ability which society 
neither recognizes nor appreciates. 
It is surprising to what extremes 
some of these patients will go to 
prove their ability. 

If Mr. Rex is a manic depressive 
patient, he will be referred to the 
physical instructor when he has 
“leveled out.” In an acute stage of 
mania he is too disturbed to be 
ible to play, and in a deep depres- 
sion it may be inadvisable — to 
attempt to foree him. As he 
becomes more stable, however, 
both relaxing and stimulating rec- 
reational activities may prove efli- 
cacious. Swimming may serve as 
1 sedative for excitement, while a 
eame of bridge may be suflicientls 
extraverting to keep his mind in 
normal channels. It is of course 
understood that these activities are 
not an end in themeselves but 
simply a help in the program. 

If Mr. Rex is one of those border- 
line cases coming to the hospital 
for a personality inventory as a 
step in preventive medicine, he may 
find that the instructor is trying 
him out in many games and in many 
play situations. He may not know 
it, but in all probability the in- 
structor is carefully observing his 
reactions to the game: how he 
accepts the rules, his attitude to- 
ward other plavers, how he feels 
when winning and losing, whether 
he looks on the game as a coopera- 
tive or as a combative experience, 
physical 


his motor skills and 


tolerance. There is probably no 
medium of more value for diag- 
nostic purposes. As Adler” says, 
which a child 


“The manner in 


approaches a game, his choice, and 
the importance he places upon it, 
indicate his attitude and relation- 
ship to his environment and how 
he is related to his fellow men.” 

Psychiatrists remind us of the 
propensily of people suffering from 
serious emotional difficulties to wish 
to go away. In their minds a change 
of location may signify an escape 
from their difficulty. Going away 
may represent a futile escape from 
some pressing delusion or simply 
the normal desire for the pleasura- 
ble stimulus of new and interesting 
experiences, Mental patients, espe- 
cially those who have — been 
restricted in their hospital environ- 
ment, grab eagerly at an opportunity 
to take a trip. There are probably 
few forms of psychologic medicine 
which are more effective in replac- 
ing morbid mental preoccupation 
with brightening new experiences 
than the trips which are arranged 
and prescribed as therapy. The high 
interest evinced by the guests, the 
topics of conversation awakened, 
the good fellowship of going away 
together, the historical, educational 
significance all combine to create 
a type of natural treatment which 
contains the important element of 
interest, allowing the guest to 
cooperate more easily. 

The educational courses are not 
viven just to fill time, but with the 
idea of fitting the guest to carry on 
after his return to the community. 
The reason the banker is not given 
basketry as an avocation while at 
the hospital is simply that he might 
naturally be led to feel that he has 
slipped far in the 
economic sphere. He is encouraged 


social and 


rather to increase his knowledge of 
his specialty once he is in condi- 
tion seriously to apply himself. An 
extension course in business law 
might be the answer. One cannot 
forget that we are living in a com- 
petitive society, and while there are 
those who go down in the com- 
petitive cannot be 
realistically rehabilitated unless he 


swim, one 
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Bd p57 
Psychiatrist (to fellow psychiatrist whom 
he meets on the street): 


“You're fine, how am 1?” 
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can again enter a 
world. 

Nor are such hospitals committed 
to the outmoded ideal of custodial) 
care, of simply seeing that the 
patient is protected from the un. 
relenting demands of society and 
that society is adequately protected 
from the patient. Such a_ nega- 
livistic philosophy has gone. Such 
institutions of living are virile and 
positive. The motivating idea is to 
treat the patient as an individual, 
Every man, whether he realizes it 
or not, is in love with his own 
personality. He doesn’t want to 
give it up, and in spite of the 
ravages of disease affecting and 
even disintegrating our bodies there 
always remain strong vestiges of 
the personal pattern of individu- 
ality. From this starting point of 
the fundamental validity of the 
individual pattern the modern 
hospital administrator has built a 
therapeutic system, and while it 
includes a wide diversity of methods 
and approaches there are always 
at the center the interests and 
welfare of the individual. Too much 
has not been taken from his sense 
of self to weaken his self respect 
and feeling of individual impor- 
tance. His confidence has not been 
shattered. In an atmosphere of 
success he is more likely to succeed 
in the complex and difficult ques! 
for the return of normal health. 

A distracted woman suffering 
from the torturing fears of a manic 
depressive type of mental illness 


competitive 


came to the psychiatrist with these 
words, “Doctor, I am desperate, 
what will the people do with me?” 
“First of all, we will try to under- 
stand you,” was the comforting 
reply. This is not easy. In addition 
to understanding the many types 
and degrees of mental illness (some 
authorities list well over twenty 
major diseases with numerous sub- 
tvpes), one must have developed a 
philosophy of treatment based on 
the doctrine of individual differ- 
ences and the validity of the in- 
dividual pattern as essential to the 
upbuilding process. There are no 
average people to the well trained 
psychiatrist. The most important 
person in the modern mental 
hospital is the patient, and the mos! 
important point in his treatment ts 
the adjustment of his individualilys 
into the larger social framework 
a task well worth the effort of such 
modern institutes of living. 
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Pounds Off! 

By Monty MacLevy. With Dr. Eddy’s 
Reducing Diet. Paper. Price, $1.50. Pp. 
193. New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1942. 

This book contains much usetul 
information in a setting which ren- 
ders it useless and potentially harm- 
ful. The book is dedicated to the 
theory that exercise is the best 
means of reducing, that specific 
local exercise can accomplish local 
reducing and that the 
home is next 


or “spol” 
MacLeyy method at 
best if you cannot go to one of the 
fifty or so salons using the Mac- 
Levy method. Medical science, of 
course, denies the efficacy of exer- 
cise for reducing, rejects exercise 
as a source of good health for older 
porsons and does not recognize the 
possibility of local reducing except 
isa part of a general weight loss 
or a response to medical treatinent 
instances 
which 


number of 
deficiency in 
slandular therapy may be success- 
ful. The MacLevy “slenderizing” 
uethod was characterized as a 
“racket” by The Journal of the 
\merican Medical Association in its 
issue of April 26, 1941. 

Since the book is founded on a 
fundamental fallacy, the fact that 
the exercises may be without harm 
or even beneficial to normal persons 
and that the advice about how to 
lake various kinds of baths may be 
helpful are beside the point. The 
simple fact is that exercise and 
such, are not 


n a limited 
of glandular 


good for 


likely to 


baths, as 
Exercise is 
appetite and make the 
dieting more difficult. 
Much strenuous exercise is needed 

offset only minor dietary ex- 
esses. Baths and packs inducing 
veating may dehydrate tempo- 
irily and bring about a_ false, 
‘ransitory loss, promptly overcome 
hen water is taken to replace the 
luids lost. The advice about baths 


educing, 
stimulate 


necessary 





ON 


HEALTH 


is based largely on the old and 
erroneous conception of “open” and 
“closed” pores instead of on the 
correct explanation, equally under- 
standable to the intelligent reader, 
of circulatory changes in response 
to cold or heat. 

The description of the exercises 
is clear, and they are well illus- 
trated. Warnings against excessive 
exercise, or exercise by 
with conditions in which exercise 
might do harm, are included, but 


persons 


are far overshadowed by the en- 
thusiastic promotion of 
according to the MacLevy system. 


exercise 


Persons who really want to re- 
duce safely and scientifically will 
do well to see a physician first and 
then follow his instructions about 
diet, exercise and other matters. 

The section on diet by Prof. 
Walter H. Eddy is apparently good, 
until one notes the emphasis on a 


commercial vitamin concentrate, 
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designated as the only one the au 
thor has found satisfactory, which 
is supposed to supply all the daily 
needs of vitamins and minerals 
This is mentioned with the follow 
ing comment: 

“The great feature about the use 
of the vitamin-mineral product de 
scribed is that you do not have to 
worry about including vitamin-con- 
taining foods, and you can eat the 
kind of foods you like” (p. 95). 

It is difficult to imagine dietary 
flagrantly contrary 
established con 


advice more 
than this to the 
sensus of nutrition authorities. The 
formula for this highly touted 
product, as presented by Prof. Eddy 
on the same page, is similar to that 
of a product called FOODEX, to 
which the American Medical Asso 
ciation’s Council on Foods and 
Nutrition devoted 
able attention in The 
the American Medical 
April 25, 1942. The 
compositions are shown in the ac 


some unfavor 
Journal of 
Associat ion, 


comparative 


companyving table. 
The similarity is striking, to say 
the least. Moreover, nutritional au 


thorities do not accept even the 
most complete vitamin-mineral con 
centrate as a substitute for an ade 
quate diet. Af 


rations have a legitimate place as 


most, such prepa 


a supplement, and then only when 


used under medical 


Finally, 


judiciously 
supervision, readers are 
entitled to know, what is not dis 
closed in the book, that Professor 
Eddy’s name appears among. the 


directors of the Scientific Nutrition 








COMPOSITION OF FOOD PRODUCTS 

Unidentified 

Product 

Mentioned Foodex 

in Book 
Vitamin A 10,600 units 10,000 Int. Units 
Vitamin B, (Thiamine) 1.8 mg. 600 Int. Units (identical) 
Vitamin B. (Riboflavin) 2.25 mg. 2,250 micrograms (identical 
Vitamin C (Ascorbic Acid) 37.5 mg. 750 Int. Units (identical) 
Vitamin D 1,000 units 1,000 Int. Units 
V tamin B, 0.2 mg. 200 micrograms (identical 
Vitamin E 16.66 mg. 16.66 mg. 
Other B factors in yeast Concentrate 1 Gm. 1 Gm. 
Niacin 10 mg. Not Stated 
Wheat-germ Concentrate 1 Gm. 1 Gm. 
Rice-polish Powder 0.4 Gm. 400 mg. (ident:cal) 
Calcium 1,000 mg. 1.0 Gm. (identical) 
Phosphorus 800 mg. 0.8 Gm. (identical) 
lron 15 mg. 15.0 mg 
lodine 0.15 mg. 0.15 mg 
Copper 1.5 mg. 1.5 mg 
Manganese 1.0 mg. 1.0 mg 
Zinc 1.0 mg. 1.0 mg 
Magnesium Not stated 1.0 mg 
Dry Defatted Milk Powder Not stated 13 Gm. 
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Fathers 


Nipple down - 


EVENFLO NURSERS 


“Our baby feeds better with Evenflo 
and is not distressed or exhausted 


Bottle sealed 


after feeding.’ a Shelton, Connecti- 
cut father. 

“The Evenflo Nurser is a grand 
unit. It saves time and is so sanitary.” 
—a Paducah, Kentucky father. 

“Our neighbor used Evenflo Nursers 
for her baby and praised them highly. 
I purchased several and can truthfully 
say I couldn’t be better satisfied.’’—a 
Waco, Texas father. 

Evenflo Nurser, nipple, bottle, cap, 
all-in-one, 25c at baby shops, drug 
and department stores. 


The Pyramid Rubber Co. 
Ravenna, Ohio, U. S. A. 








New 1942 Catalog of 
Health Publications 


Health material galore for home, class- 





room or public health use! Authentic 
material, published by the American 
Medical Association, and covering a wide 
range of subjects. Sex education, per- 
sonal hygiene, child welfare, public 
health, nutrition, etc. All this material 
listed in the new 1942 Catalog, including 
prices! Books, pamphlets, reprints and 
posters to choose from. Send _ today 
for your catalog! It’s free! 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASS'N. 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
Please send free Health Publication Catalog. 


Hy. 9-42 








Corporation of Bloomfield, N. J., 
makers of Foodex, which so closely 
resembles the product he warmly 
recommends as the only satisfactory 
specimen of its kind. 

The net result of purchasing this 
book is to make the customer pay 
$1.50 for promotional material for 
two commercial ventures at vari- 
ance with accepted scientific con- 
cepts, plus some good and much 
questionable informational matter, 
all so intertwined that it can be 
separated and evaluated only by the 
professionally qualified person with 





HYGEIA 


access to sources of reference ma. 
terial. In no sense of the word 
can this book be regarded as 4 
legitimate contribution to the litera. 
ture on health education or physical 


fitness. W. W. Baver, M.D. 





— 


NOTICE 


Books reviewed in this section should be 
ordered from booksellers or direct from 
the publishers. They may not be secured 
through HyGera or the American Medica} 
Association, unless published by _ this 
organization. The following list contains the 
complete addresses where the publishers 
mentioned in these reviews may be reached: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 

70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Michigan Tightens Its Goiter Belt 


(Continued from page 667) 


serve its iodide, but it costs no more 
than plain table salt) packed the 
sume way. The few cents being 
saved by the Houghton poor was 
at the risk of inducing a new crop 
of goiters, especially in pregnant 
women, nursing mothers and their 
children. 

The story of the Tlodized Salt 
Committee’s work in Michigan is 
not only dramatic but instructive. 
The iodized salt campaign was or- 
ganized by private physicians. The 
committee, largely comprised of 
child specialists like Miner, won the 
cooperation of its State Medical 
Society, of the State Department of 
Health and the Michigan Salt Pro- 
ducers Association and carried a 
public health campaign to success. 

A goiter is an enlargement of the 
thyroid gland occurring about six 
limes more frequently in women 
than in men. The gland consists 
of two conne sted lobes lying like a 
saddlebag across the windpipe be- 
tween the Adam’s apple and the col- 
larbone. It is one of the ductless 
vlands, secreting into the blood a 
substance known as thyroxine. Nor- 
nally containing 65 per cent iodine, 
thvroxine is necessary for main- 
taining good health. 

The burning of fuel in the body 
and in a stove is much the same. 
As described by Dr. Lindon Seed, 
associate professor of surgery at the 
University of Illinois and an = au- 
thority on goiter, the thyroid secre- 
tion is the draft on the body’s stove. 
It regulates the rate of fuel com- 
bustion. If the thyroid gland _ se- 
cretes too much thyroxine, the fire 
burns faster, consuming more fuel 


and more oxygen, and the disease 
known as hyperthyroidism, or toxic 
goiter, may result. The extra energy 
produced does not contribute to the 
body’s weight and strength but is 
dissipated as heat. The man with 
hyperthyroidism eats more than 
usual, but nevertheless he loses 
weight. Meanwhile, his heart is 
pumping faster and harder to main- 
tain the greater circulation of blood 
necessary for faster combustion. 
Feeling hot all the time, the patient 
sweats more. But the speed-up 
makes him nervous. His hands 
begin to shake. 

The entire phenomenon can _ be 
duplicated in the normal person by 
exercise. If the person who at rest 
has, say, a pulse rate of 70 and 
blood pressure of 120 jogs around 
the block, the exercise will increase 
his pulse to possibly 120 and _ his 
blood pressure to 150. He consumes 
more fuel and more oxygen. His 
appetite will increase, but he won't 
gain weight. If he keeps on run- 
ning, he will get nervous and shaky. 
His heart pumps faster and faster 
until it is exhausted. Then it stops. 

Hyperthyroidism burns the heart 
out the same way. The disease has 
two other symptoms in most, but 
not all, cases: goiter, which can be 
SEEN OR FELT, and an exophthalmia, 
medical jargon for popeyes. 

A person with too little thyroid 
secretion has hypothyroidism, 
which in adults is the exact reverse 
of hyperthyroidism. The body's 
draft is now closed, the fire burns 
lower, the fuel consumption is re- 
duced. Although the appetite 's 


poor, the body becomes fat. The 
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“hyper” victim may think, talk and 
act fast, but the “hypo” is usually 
slow in these respects. He may 
develop anemia. 

iypothyroidism in a_ growing 
‘-hild may produce an added set of 
syiptoms—dwarfism, idiocy and 
leaf mutism. An individual so 
tunted and crippled is known as a 
retin. The name, meaning Chris- 
tian, Was applied contemptuously 
by the Romans to the dwarfs of 

itzerland. The Alps are singu- 
larly devoid of iodine. 

{ll goiters are not toxic. The 
simple goiter apparently — results 
from overactivity of thyroid cell 
erowth in an effort to make up for 
| deficiency in iodine. But only 
from 15 to 20 per cent, it is esti- 

ated, become poisonous. Many 
persons carry a goiter all their lives 
without toxic symptoms. Yet others, 
at the age of 45 or after, may for 
no apparent reason go into the dan- 

rous stage. It is a peculiar dis- 
ease, changing for better or worse 
over long periods. Dr. Seed said 
that if one were to follow the course 


s 


of 100 untreated toxic goiters from 
their beginning, he would likely 
find: Ten of their owners dead at 
the end of one year, 10 more dead 
for each succeeding year up to nine 
vears. But at the end of ten years, 
10 of the 100 would be alive and, 
is far as could be determined, per- 
fectly normal! 

If these 100 submit to surgery, 
however, only 2 per cent will die, 
and about 75 per cent will experi- 
ence complete cures. Toxic goiters 
ilso may be successfully treated 
with x-ray or radium. 

In thyroidectomy, or goiter sur- 
gery, the skin is peeled back from 
a hairline incision above the collar- 
bone under local anesthetic. A net- 
work of blood vessels over the gland 
s stopped off to prevent hemor- 
rhage. Then a portion of each lobe 
is removed. Some must be left to 
generate thyroxine for the body. 
With the toxie overabundance of 
‘hyroxine reduced to a normal flow 
into the blood stream, the body’s 

love” again is under control. 


lhe first operation for goiter is 
id to have been performed by 
\ibucasis, an Arab who lived 


ound a thousand years ago. Two 
‘at advances stand out in the his- 
ry of thyroidectomy, in addition 
'o the general surgical revolution 
brought by Sir Joseph Lister’s dis- 
very of antisepsis. The first was 
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provided by Dr. Theodore Kocher 
of Switzerland, who invented the 
hemostat, or artery forceps, and 
around it fashioned the antihemor- 
rhage technic in use today. Up un- 
til 1883, about 775 goiter removals 
had been reported. When he died 
in 1917, Kocher himself had done 
5,000. By 1923 Dr. Henry S. Plum- 
mer of the Mayo Clinic had intro- 
duced iodine for the preoperative 
treatment of goiter. This was the 
second advance. The iodine re- 
lieved the symptoms so remarkably 
—although only temporarily—that 
the patient was placed in much 
better condition to undergo surgi- 
cal shock. The operating risk be- 
‘ame negligible among skilled sur- 
geons, and the surgical death rate 
fell from the 41 per cent before 
Kocher to around 2 per cent. 

The control of simple or non- 
toxic goiter to prevent hyperthy- 
roidism, to reduce pressure on the 
windpipe, to avoid the 1 or 2 per 
cent possibility of thyroid cancer 
or to improve appearance is impor- 
tant, but remains 
The wise courses of action are (1) 
alone or (2) 
Usually 
wishes to do 


unsatisfactory. 


have it re- 
moved. the simple goiter 
patient neither and 
seeks a physician who will give him 


leave it 


iodine or other treatment of which 
the patient has heard. 
veloped in childhood may disappear 
naturally, but adult never 
disappear, even though iodine may 


Goiters de- 
goiters 


diminish their size. On the other 
hand, overdoses of iodine may agi- 
tate toxicity. 

All the sorrow of the “big neck,” 
as the disease has been called, may 
be prevented in nongoitrous persons 
by a diet sufficient in iodine. This 
cannot be interpreted as meaning 
that a lack of 
cause of goiter. The cause is not 
definitely known, although there is 


iodine is the sole 


some evidence that it may be a 
water or plant borne fungus infec- 
tion for which iodine is a specific 
antidote. 

Like a number of 
vances, the discovery of iodine was 
stimulated by Napoleon 


scientific ad- 


sonaparte, 
who thought of synthetic self suf- 
before Hitler. The 
English blockade cut Napoleon off 


ficiency long 
from his Chilean supply of saltpeter 


for gunpowder. He called) upon 
scientists, among them the chemist, 
Courtois, to solve” the problem. 
1811 he noticed 


black seales on the side of his salt- 


Courtois did. In 
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peter vat. It was iodine, whieh 
‘ame from the seaweed he had been 
using. Burnt seaweed or sponge 
was a goiter remedy of antiquity, 
By 1820 Coindet, another French- 
man, was dosing his goiter patients 
with iodine. 

A lot of brilliant guessing was 
done in those early days of medi- 
cine. In 1831 Boussingault  sug- 
gested that the government of Co- 
lombia sell iodized salt to prevent 
goiter. Twenty years later Chatin 
demonstrated that wherever the 
iodine content of soil, food and air 
was low the goiter rate was high. 
Kostl in 1855 suggested the use of 
sea salt or iodized rock salt, and 
for some time the French, Italian 
and Austrian governments supported 
this practice. But iodine was used 
so indiscriminately in treatment 
that many toxic goiters were in- 
duced; the Paris Academy of Medi- 
cine condemned it in 1858. The 
prejudice against iodine 
widespread. Even the great Kocher 
was an iodophobe. 

It took more than fifty years for 
the truth to rise again. Baumann 
started it in 1895 by discovering 
that the thyroid contained iodine. 
In 1914 Kendall clinched the facet 
by isolating iodine as the 
ingredient of thyroxine. 

The rebirth of iodine as a goiter 
prophylaxis was brought 
through an unusual experience with 
the brook trout in the hatcheries of 
the Blooming Hunting and 
Fishing Club in Pennsylvania. The 
trout dying of what was 
thought to be cancer of the thyroid 
In 1909 the State Fish Commission 
brought in Drs. David Marine and 
C. H. Lenhart. Marine and Len- 
hart proved that it was goiter, nol 
cancer. Addition of minute quanti- 
ties of iodine to the water in which 
the fish 


became 


active 


aboul 


Grove 


were 


reduced the goiter 
prevalence from 89 to less_ than 
1 per cent by 1913. 

Pemberton Valley, British Colum- 
bia, was another example of iodine 
vs. goiter. In 1917 
woman, child, calf, colt and mare in 
the valley had goiter. Litters ol 
were born hairless, and_ ithe 
eges of chickens, ducks and _ tur- 
keys would not hatch. It was like 
a medieval plague. John Ronayne, 
a literate settler, wrote Marine and 
was advised to try iodine, The 
word spread, and in 1922 an investl- 
gator could find no goiter in man or 


beast in the valley! 
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Murine’s biggest triumph was still 
to come. He and Dr. O. P. Kimball 
were given authority in 1917 to 
examine all girls in the fifth to 
twelfth grades of the Akron, Ohio, 
public schools. They found that 56 
pet cent had goiters. The = girls 
were then divided into treatment 
ind control groups, the first being 
viven sodium iodide at intervals and 
the other group receiving none. At 
the end of three vears, it was found 
that of 2,190 girls receiving iodine, 
only 5 had goiter. But among the 
9305 receiving no iodine, 495 had 
eoiter! And not one of the 2,190 
had developed toxic goiter from the 
jodine. 

Marine determined that 100° to 
2) milligrams of iodine a year— 
about enough to cover the point of 
a penknife—-was sufficient to pre- 
vent goiter. “The old adage that 
an ounce of prevention is worth 
, pound of cure,” he said, “is out- 
done in the case of goiter, where 
| milligram of prevention is worth 
more than a thousand milligrams 
of cures. Goiter is the easiest 
known disease to prevent.” 

Meanwhile the Swiss were getting 
busy. Between 1918 and 1922, 
chocolate iodine tablets were tried 
in some places and iodized salt 
in others among school children 
nearly 100 per cent goitrous. Either 
way, the results were sensational. 
The use of “vollsalz’—iodized salt 

spread into Austria in 1923. 

Then came the awakening in 
Michigan, where back in 1820 sheep 
had died from iodine deficiency. 
\ family doctor drove around in a 
buggy telling the farmers to feed 
them crude salt. The flocks were 
saved. It turned out that crude 
salt contained iodine but, when re- 
fined, lost it. 

The Michigan Department of 
Health and the health departments 
of a few other states were stirred 
to action when World War draft 
examinations showed goilers rang- 
ing from 27 per 1,000 among Idaho 
men to 11 per 1,000 in Michigan, 
counting the eight highest. states. 
This included only goiters so large 
that a military collar could not be 
butloned around them! 

In 1919 the Michigan Department 
Of Heath, under Commissioner 
li. M. Olin, began a survey of goi- 
ter It was not hard to find, but 
it ran in streaks. For instance, at 
Mount Clemens, 26 per cent of the 
children had goiters in 1924, where- 
us in Romeo, only 12 miles distant, 


75 per cent were goitrous. The 
reason came out in the state’s sur- 
vey of the iodine content of drink- 
ing water. Mount Clemens’ water 
contained 28 parts” per billion, 
which is not much, but Romeo's 
contained none! The 1924 survey 
made by Dr. Kimball of 31,613 
school children in four counties 
stretching diagonally from Upper 
to Lower Michigan revealed that 
14,000, or 47 per cent of the chil- 
dren, had goiter. 

It remained for a group of pedi- 
atricians actually to do something 
about controlling this welter of goi- 
ter. The 1922 meeting of the State 
Medical Society in Flint contained 
for the first time a section devoted 
to children’s diseases. Dr. Miner 
was chairman. He asserted that the 
40 per cent partial disability among 
vouths drafted for war service had 
demonstrated the great need of or- 
ganized effort in the treatment and 
prevention of disease in children. 
He recommended that an advisory 
committee be appointed to formu- 
late, among other things, a goiter 
prevention program. 

The committee was formed with 
the late Dr. D. Murray Cowie of the 
University of Michigan as chairman. 
Dr. Cowie immediately recruited 
his fellow members in his plan to 
prevent goiter through the general 
use of iodized salt. The seven man 
committee’s devotion to establishing 
the plan won it the name, “lodized 
Salt Committee.” Cowie got Dr. 
William J. Hale, Midland chemist, 
to make up some iodized salt sam- 
ples in various proportions (even- 
tually one part of potassium iodide 
to 5,000 of salt was selected). The 
committee obtained the State So- 
ciety’s endorsement of the plan and 
then went after the Michigan salt 
manufacturers. 

The salt men were skeptical at 
first, suspecting the doctors were 
pulling their leg in some way. One 
of the manufacturers, however, was 
quickly converted. His daughter 
had died from goiter. When the 
others learned that nothing but goi- 
ter prevention was wanted, they 
began a rush—restrained by the 
doctors with difliculty—to get out 
on the market first with iodized 
salt. 

The final step was to get goi- 
ter conscious Health Commissioner 
Olin’s approval. He agreed, and in 
1924 the country’s most ambitious 
goiter prophylaxis program was 
under way. 
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4 THE HEALTH PROGRAM 





By C. MORLEY SELLERY 


gee YEARS in some educational 
systems children have been di- 
vided into separate fragments; gui- 
worked on their 


dance experts 


mental nature, physical educators 
labored with their 


their physical endowments, and the 


muscles and 


school physician and school nurse 
slaved in one corner—frequently a 
dark one—over physical defects. 
These defects were carefully re- 
corded on health cards and. only 
saw the light of day when they 
dazzled the eves of boards of edu- 
cation at the end of the year in the 
form of statistics. 

Fortunately, that day is largely 
past. School physicians, who for- 
merly were thought of as medical 
inspectors because their inspection 
of a pupil was too superficial to be 
considered a health examination, 
are now thought of as medical ad- 
visers. Not only do they examine 
children to appraise their health 
status and to discover physical de- 
fects, but they also advise parents, 
teachers and children as to the sig- 
nificance of their findings and tell 
them when to seek medical and 
dental 
this procedure, they make a major 


service. In the course. of 


contribution to health education. 
With our children under the care 
of the schools for a considerable 


portion of their waking moments, 
one might reasonably expect that 
in preparing children for living the 
school staff would teach them the 
fundamentals of healthful living. 
That it can be done has’ been 
proved by many shining examples. 
tecently a principal in one of our 
West Coast schools got her dander 
up and reduced the incidence of 
dental decay in her school from 
37.6 per cent to 3.4 per cent in two 
months! Another principal  de- 
cided that the graduating class 
would have teeth free from dental 
decay—-and forthwith achieved the 
impossible. What has been accom- 
plished for dental health can also 
be achieved in other phases of the 
general health program. 
sults are obtained by the = school 
health staff coordinating its own 
efforts and working with parents 


These re- 


and with doctors and dentists. 
One of the weak spots in some 
school health programs has been a 
lack of contact or communication 
between the classroom teacher and 
the school medical adviser. Teach- 
ers received little or no information 
of the medical adviser’s findings in 
connection with the examination 
of their pupils. The school medical 


adviser, on his part, often knew 
less about the symptoms of beha- 
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vior of the child as observed by the 
classroom teacher. As a_ result. 
valuable information with direct 
bearing on the health and educa- 
tional progress of the child was not 
made available and_ utilized by 
either party. . 

This situation has brought into 
clear relief the necessity of coordi- 
nating the work of the school medi- 
cal adviser and the school nurse 
with the program of the classroom 
teacher. In order to accomplish 
this coordination, it is necessary in 
the first place for the classroom 
teacher to see clearly what the 
health program consists of. In 
other words, the doctor, nurse and 
classroom teacher must speak the 
sane language. The teacher must 
have a full understanding of his 
responsibility for the health teach- 
ing of children and the develop- 
ing of proper health habits and 
desirable attitudes on health mat- 
ters. He must have an adequate 
background of scientific health 
knowledge, especially as it relates 
to the health problems of children. 

How shall we proceed with the 
health education of teachers in ser- 
vice? It is here that the school 
medical adviser has a major fune- 
tion. 

How effectively he functions, 
however, depends in large measure 
on the wholehearted cooperation of 
the principal. Increasing the health 
consciousness of teachers is no eas) 
matter. One has to stimulate inter- 
est and a desire for knowledge and 
often must also dissipate prejudice 
and uproot misinformation. Bulle- 
tins, books and even teacher insti- 
tutes accomplish this rarely unless 
the desire for fuller knowledge and 
participation in the health program 
has been stimulated by personal 
contact with health enthusiasts. 
Probably one of the best technics 
for increasing the health conscious- 
ness and health background = of 
teachers is through the organization 
of a school health committee in 
Through the person- 
nel of this committee interest in 
health is stimulated, 
formed and much health education 
of committee members is accom 
plished. 

Naturally, the school medical 
viser and the school nurse are me! 


each school. 


policies are 


bers of this committee; through 
their contact with this — polic 

forming group, ways and means are 
worked out for coordinating the 
health work in the school, espe- 
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cially as it relates to the classroom 
teacher. 

Other valuable methods of Vitaliz- 
ing the school health program and 


making the school faculty more 
health conscious include: 

i. Arranging health talks’ by 
school health specialists, public 
health officers and representative 


physicians and dentists from the 
community. 

» Providing teachers with health 
follow-up cards on which they may 
report their observations and com- 
ments regarding the behavior ‘or 
suspected health problems of any 
pupil, and on which they may re- 
ceive in return the report and 
recommendations of the school 
medical adviser. 

3. Arranging for teachers to as- 
sist with school tuberculosis case- 
finding surveys, immunization and 
vaccination programs. 

{, Organizing subcommittees on 
various phases of the health service 
and health education program. 

(a) A committee on health in- 
struction in the curriculum, Health 
leaching has been the stepchild of 
the curriculum. It has been handed 
around from one unwilling recipi- 


ent to another with disastrous 
results. When educators give the 


firs’ place in curriculum planning 
lo problems in health teaching, 
then, and then only, will the effects 
and and incorrect 
living cease to claim 40 per cent of 
the youth of our land. 


of disease soft 


(b) A subcommittee on cafeterias 
and school lunches. This commit- 
lee can be effectual in improving 
the school lunch as a factor in good 
nutrition for the school child and 
can contribute much to the health 
education and health teaching ca- 
pacity of the teacher. 

ey & 
mittee, appoints 
health for the 
Whose responsibilities are to main- 


school sanitation subcom- 
which student 
monitors classroom 


lain healthy temperatures and good 
ventilation and adjust lighting and 
Since these 
started functioning, 
lecachers have been wearing warmer 


Shades to avoid glare. 


committees 


Clothes, and fewer pupils have been 
pul to sleep by overheated class- 

MS, 

d) First aid committee. In re- 
cent months the first aid committee 
lus taken on added importance. 
First aid teaching is being intro- 
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duced into the curriculum at all 
grade levels. 
It is obvious that much can be 


done to coordinate the programs of 
teachers with that of school medi- 
cal advisers and school nurses. 
Too often, the contributions of the 
school personnel have been unre- 
lated, incomplete and uncoordi- 
nated. There has been a need for 
collaboration among parent, princi- 
pal, supervisor, counselor, school 
health specialists, the family phy- 
sician and dentist and the teacher 
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Each needs the other in order | 
see the whole picture in relation 4, 
the health of the child. 

For the duration of the war, } 
seems likely that school medica) 
dental, and nursing personne! jij 
become less available as the (de. 
mands of the armed forces increase. 
For this reason, if for no other, the 
need for increased teacher partici. 
the health 


pation in program and 
for more effective methods of ¢p. 
ordination become a matter of 


tional urgency. 





Can Our Hospitals Survive? 


(Continued from page 678) 


limited to one year. As soon as 
he finishes this period of training, 
the young doctor who is physically 
and professionally qualified — is 
called to active service. Our hospi- 
formerly also. by 
graduates who continued 
and spent several vears 
perfecting themselves in — their 
specialties—but the resident — is 
doomed to disappear for the dura- 
tion. Many medical have 
abolished summer vacations and are 


tals were served 
residents 


to live in 


schools 


holding continuous sessions so that 
they may accelerate the production 


of doctors. There is a. growing 


demand for female physicians and 
for those who are not physically 
fit for military service to work in 


the hospitals. 

Nursing is 
factor in the 
tion of a hospital. 
the efforts of 


the most important 
success and reputa- 


Without 
the 


good 


nursing most 


skilful physicians may be wasted. 
The truth of this is generally rec- 
ognized in the hospital world, 
therefore the need of the Army 
and the Navy for 10,000 additional 
nurses has brought many grave 


problems for the civilian hospitals. 
Here the 
have but 

The has definitely speeded 
the for and 
this is another complicating feature. 
Young people who planning 
to wait until they established 
Inarrving deciding 
married at 


armed services will 
the 


again, 
none best. 
war 
Inarriage rate nurses, 
were 
were 
before are now 
lo get 
or both are for 
vice. At a meeting of 
pital executives the idea was freely 
that it would be better 
for hospital duty only 
who were 45 or 


would be from 


once, before one 


called active ser- 


recent hos- 
expressed 
to employ 
married 
older. 


nurses 
They 


safe 


with the military 
also from romantic 
antics which might reduce their 
usefulness. They would be able t 
keep their minds on their jobs. 
Congress quickly approved the 
request of Surgeon General Parran 


calls” for 
services and 


duty 


of the United States Public Health 
Service for funds to aid in train- 
ing more nurses. Married and re- 
tired nurses are being urged to tak 
refresher courses and then resun 
their profession. The American 
Red Cross is training many thov- 
sands of nurses’ aids. These are 


partly-trained women, several of 
whom can work under the super- 
vision of one trained nurse. The 


can perform many of the less exact- 
ing details of the work and so allow 
the trained extend her 
control number of 
patients. 


nurse to 


over a. greater 


HOSPITAL PROTECTION 

hospitals enjoyed 
complete immunity — from 
enemy attack under the banner ol 
the Red Today they are 
special targets, marked for destruc- 
tion hospital facill- 
lies damaging effect on 
civilian This matter of 
security for hospitals dates back to 
1743 when, before the battle of Det- 


Only vesterday, 
almost 


Cross. 


because loss of 
has oa 


morale. 


tingen, the Earl of Stair proposed 
to the Duke of Noailles, of whose 
humanity he was well assured, that 
both the English and French hos 
pitals should be considered as 
sanctuaries for the sick and should 
be mutually protected. This was 
readily agreed to by the French 
general, who took the first oppor 


tunity to show a particular regard 
for this agreement. Others who 
aided in the growth of this princl 
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ple were Florence Nightingale and 
Henri Dunant, a native of Switzer- 
land. Stimulated by the influence 
of her genius, Dunant was able to 
pul pressure on all the governments 
of Europe to consider this question: 
Would it not be possible to found 
and organize in all civilized coun- 
tries permanent societies of volun- 
teers Which in time of war would 
render succor to the wounded with- 
out distinction of nationality? That 
was the beginning of the Red Cross 
as we know it today, also of the 
Hague and Geneva treaties, which 
have to do with the humane con- 
duct of war. 

Now that is all changed, and hos- 
pitals, like the rest. of the com- 
munity, must be prepared for 
attack. Persons in other activities, 
in case Of an air raid, can turn out 
ihe lights and retire to a_ shelter 
until the show is over. Not so in 
the hospital; it must continue to 
function throughout the raid and 
must also be prepared to care for 
an unknown number of casualties 
during and after it. Preparations 
for this are costly and complicated. 
Some aid is to be hoped for through 
the OCD, and sometimes from local 
sources, but even so, here is another 
large draft on the already strained 
resources Of the hospital. 


THE OUTLOOK 


What of the future of our hospi- 
lals? Benjamin Franklin loved to 
quote the young French lady who 
suid in all sincerity, “But I meet 
with nobody except myself that is 
always in the right.”.. That happy 
feeling of infallibility would be 
needed by any one who tried to 
peer into the destiny of our institu- 
lions. Without any claim to clair- 
vovance, one ean detect certain 
Shadows of coming events. 

One change that seems inevitable 
is increased government aid to hos- 
pilals. Congressional consideration 
of this idea has already provoked 
great discussion, but little concerted 
action, A recent law devised to 
help hospitals in areas where there 
has been a great influx of popula- 
lion because of training camps or 
war industries contains a significant 
Statement. It provides that no de- 
Parthent or ageney of the United 
Stales nay exercise any supervision 
or control over any hospital which 
is not owned and operated by the 
United States. But the benevolent 
foundations which have given such 
Valuable aid to our hospitals and 


universities have not hesitated to 
exert a powerful influence in the 
administration of these institutions. 
It is reasonable to believe that the 
government, in the long run, will be 
at least as active in supervision of 
the hospitals that it aids. 

For some years there has been 
increasing pressure for standardiza- 
tion of accounting and administra- 
tive measures for all government 
hospitals. Past experience justifies 
the prediction that this principle 
will prevail and will be extended 
to include the hospitals which re- 
ceive financial assistance from the 
government. Those in charge of 
our voluntary hospitals are pre- 
pared to accept gratefully — the 
financial assistance of the govern- 
ment, but they look askance at any 
augmentation of its control over 
them. These hospitals have always 
been highly individualistic — insti- 
tutions, each one reflecting the 
characteristics of its dominant per- 
sonality. Strong competition § for 
material and professional leader- 
ship has been an important factor 
in their development, and this is 
one of the reasons for the great 
superiority of American hospitals 
over those of the rest of the world. 
I have spent a large part of the 
thirty-five years since I became a 
physician working in government 
hospitals. I believe that such hos- 
pitals can be made equal to volun- 
tary hospitals in their professional 
and administrative standards. <A 
number of examples can be cited 
to support this statement. 

All this might lead you to believe 
that the future of the civilian hos- 
pital is exceedingly gloomy. This 
conclusion would not be correct. 
The difficulties of maintaining 
standards of professional service 
are greatly increased, but the hos- 
pital staffs have accepted the chal- 
lenge to their resourcefulness and 
are working overtime to meet the 
demand. They are even looking 
ahead and planning for better insti- 
tutions in the times to come. 

This recital of the handicaps 
under which our hospitals now 
labor is not made with the intention 
to complain. The executives of our 
institutions gladly share those diffi- 
culties with the people they serve. 
My desire is to help you to under- 
stand, when you go as a patient to 
your hospital, why the service may 
not appear to be as elaborate as it 
used to be and why many familiar 
faces may be missing. 
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Conserving Physicians’ Time 


Preventable illness and unrea- 
sonable demands on_ the 
physicians must be reduced to a 
minimum urgent 
need for physicians for the armed 
forces, Paul V. MeNutt, chairman of 
the War Commission, 
declares in a special statement for 
a recent issue of The Journal of 
the American Medical Association 


because of the 


Manpower 


regarding the procurement of phy- 
sicians. Pointing out the serious 
drain that the war will put on avail- 
able medical services in civilian 
communities, Mr. MeNutt said “It 
will mean long hours and hard 
work—sacrifices which will multi- 
ply the deep debt that every com- 
munity owes to its physicians. 

“It cannot be met simply by 
multiplying the hours of the phy- 
There will 
need to exercise every 


sicians who are left. 
be a real 
possible means for minimizing un- 
necessary medical services in order 


or] 


that the real needs may be met... . 


Drinking Water Won’t Prevent 
Constipation 


“The available data do not justify 
the opinion that excessive amounts 
of ingested water may be con- 
sidered a factor in avoiding consti- 
pation,” The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association declares in 
issue, adding that “The 


habits, diet and 


a recent 


living, 


mode of 


time of 


emotional responses are probably 
the determining factors in the caus- 
ation of constipation.” 


Constitutionally Inadequate 


“Many of the chronically ailing 
patients seen daily by medical con- 
sullants are constitutionally inade- 
quate persons, unable to stand up 
well to the strains of life,’ Walter 
C. Alvarez, Rochester, Minn., de- 
clares in a recent issue of The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. “They cannot be cured,” 
he continues, ‘as they hope to be, 
by the discovery and eradication 
of any one local disease. . . 

“We must learn to recognize 
these persons and their symptoms 
more often and more quickly so as 
to save them expense and trouble. 
In many cases the basic weakness 
is in the nervous system. In bad 
cases the disease seems to be the 
equivalent of insanity. In other 
cases it goes with an inheritance 
of a frail body and defective glands 
of internal secretion. 

“Treatment must consist mainly 
of keeping the patients from doing 
foolish things and wasting money. 
They must be taught, if possible, to 
acquiesce to the situation, to stop 
hunting for a cure, to 
hoard their energies and to find a 
job that can be done without too 
much fatigue. 

“In times of war effort 
must be made to keep the constitu- 
tionally inadequate out of the Army. 
All they do is to break down and 
go on the pension roll.” 


complete 


every 


Helping Older Men Keep Fit 


There is sufficient evidence to 
indicate that if clinical trials of the 
hormones and = vitamins will be 
organized and per- 
formed at hospitals on a 
number of senile patients 
reasonable hope of 


simultaneously 
several 
large 
there might be 
obtaining, even during the period 
of the present war, some practical 
resulls, especially with vitamins, in 
the way of helping older men keep 
fit both mentally and physically, V. 
Korenchevsky, London, England, 
declares in a recent issue of The 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 

Referring to reports that have 
been made on the successful treat- 
senile conditions 
vitamins, he 


ment of 
with hormones and 


some 
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says that these reports point to the 
urgent necessity for clinical re. 
search in order to elucidate the 
favorable effect of these compounds 
on old people. 

“If proved,” he declares, “the 
physiologic, natural, stimulating 
properties of these compounds 
might be especially helpful to old 
people in lessening the effect of 
great strain and in increasing the 
working capacity in periods of 
such great crises as war.... 

“This limited and practical as. 
pect of the problem of aging is one 
of the war problems, and research 
on this subject is one of the urgent 
tasks connected with war.” 


Enriched Flour 


Recent investigations — provide 
additional evidence that the aver- 
age diet in this country is likely 
to be deficient in thiamine (vita- 
min B,) and emphasize the impor- 
tant role that enriched flour can 
play in helping overcome this defi- 
ciency, The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association points out 
in a recent editorial. 


Saccharin for Sweetening Purposes 


“Sugar rationing and new empha- 
sis on weight reduction have doubt- 
less increased the use of saccharin 
for sweetening purposes,” it was 
recently stated in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
“Renewed interest in the possible 
harmful effect of this substance is 
an apparent corollary. Earlier in- 
vestigations of saccharin, however, 
have failed to reveal dangerous 
side-actions except from extremely 
large doses. Likewise the evidence 
does not reveal any reason why 
saccharin cannot be used continu- 
ously in average sweetening doses 
for an indefinite period. Many 
patients have taken saccharin for 
vears without harmful effect.” 


Blows to Chest May Injure Heart 


Injury to the heart and adjoining 
structures caused by blows to the 
chest or to distant parts of the body 
is often overlooked because of the 
prevailing idea that the chest wall 
and the cushion effect of the lungs 
prevent such injury, Louis H. Sig- 
ler, Brooklyn, declares in a recent 
issue of The Journal of the Amert- 
can Medical Association. 














